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Nobody s Hedging 
In Third Quarter, 
New Study Says 


Washington—A government 
survey of industrial buying plans 
among 2,000 manufacturing 
firms indicated this week that 
generally conservative inventory 
management policies will prevail 
in the third quarter. 

Any big inventory buildup 
will have to wait until fall at 
least—if indeed one comes even 
then. The Commerce Depart- 
ment’s latest inventory-sales fore- 
cast survey provided little evi- 
dence that any deviation was 
planned in the next quarter. 

The survey of third quarter in- 
ventory plans reflected previous 
basic trends: 


@ That with the exception of 
ieavy steel hedge buying, manu- 
facturers have refrained from 
any major inventory build-up de- 
spite the widespread business up- 
swing so far this year. 


@Whereas purchasers have 
been buying steadily more each 
month since January, inventory 
buying has just about exactly 
matched the increase in sales. 
The. result has been that. the vol- 

(Turn to page 4, column 4) 


The LIFO Rules Now 
Read: Keep the Stock 
In Separate ‘Pools 


Washington—Separate inven- 
tory “pools” must be maintained 
by manufacturing companies 
which use the “last in, first out” 
(LIFO) method of figuring in- 
ventory valuation. 

That’s the ruling by the U. S. 
Tax Court in a case involving the 
Klein Chocolate Co., of Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa. The tax court rul- 
ing approved the standing posi- 
tion of the Internal Revenue 
Service that separate inventory 
accounts—for raw materials and 
finished goods, for example—are 
necessary to clearly reflect tax- 
able incomes. The company al- 
ready has appealed the decision 


Survey, Shows 


New York—Higher prices pro- 
vide only a partial explanation, 
at best, for the poor showing of 
U. S. products in international 
markets. This is one of the major 
findings of a new McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics study 
which takes. a long hard look at 
the reasons behind the current 
foreign. trade. losses. 

Some of. the report’s specific 
conclusions: 


@ Cost — Foreign producers 
often enjoy a cost advantage over 
their American counterparts, par- 
ticularly lower wage rates. 


©@ Price—But there is little evi- 
dence. that inflation in recent 
years has “priced U. S. producers 
out of world markets.” The 
U. S., in fact, has held down in- 
flation more successfully than 
most other exporting nations. 


®@ Marketing — The most im- 
portant factors in the rise of for- 
eign competition have been the 
cevival of industry abroad, the 
increased production available for 
export and the aggressiveness of 
foreign exporters. 


® Outlouk— The U. S. will 
continue to find it difficult to 
keep exports higher than imports 
in the years ahead. Certainly the 
Common Market will handicap 
U. S. exports to Europe. On the 


(Turn to page 22, column 3) 
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A.M.A. Plans More Buying Talks 


New York—The American 
Management Association said to- 
day it is scheduling more pur- 
chasing seminars than ever be- 
fore to meet a growing industrial 
management emphasis on pro- 
curement. 

Out of approximately 175 
workshop and orientation meet- 
ings already planned by the 
A.M.A.’s Manufacturing Division 
between now and mid-1960, 
more than 15% will deal with 
the purchasing function and al- 
lied subjects. That’s better than 
a 50% increase over the divi- 
sion’s 1958-59 program (when 


the A.M.A. began moving into 
high gear in the purchasing man- 
agement field). 


Whereas 


grams have concentrated mainly 
on general aspects of the organi- 
zation and administration of the 
purchasing function, future ses- 
sions will deal also with measure- 
ment and appraisal of purchasing 
performance, government pro- 
curement, and purchasing cost 
and value analysis. 

Materials management also 
will be explored in depth at week- 
long sessions twice a year as well 
as at shorter workshop and 
orientation sessions. And under 
consideration as future seminar 
topics are development of a pur- 
chasing policy manual, the use of 
automation in purchasing, the 
problems of small business pur- 
chasing, and purchasing decen- 


past 


A.M.A. _ pro- 


(Turn to page 22, column 4) 


POLISH EXHIBIT attracts Richard Weiss and Hugh 
Bergstrand at Chicago’s International Trade Fair. 


RUSSIAN PINION GEAR interests Erie Foundry’s 
J. A. Currie, right, on Soviet “Trade Day” visit. 


Heighten Foreign Trade Talk 


markets. 


Painting Costs Sink 


Jersey City, N. J.—Hoses 
and nozzles have replaced 
paint brushes in recondition- 
ing Jersey Central Railroad 
bridges. A spray technique 
has cut costs about 75%. 

A three-man crew needs 
only 10 days to complete an 
average bridge job, using 
only one coat of a com- 
pound that costs about 21¢ 
a gal. With paint, the bridge 
needed two coats at $2.85 a 
gal,, and it took a 10-man 
crew 30 days to do the job. 


Missile Makers Begin 
To Grow Their Own 
Purchasing-Engineers 


Los Angeles—Space Age firms 
in the aircraft, missile, electronic, 
and allied fields are developing 
a new breed of procurement man 
who is neither fish nor fowl. He’s 
a purchasing engineer. 

The impact of technology also 
has hit the purchasing depart- 
ments of other industrial manu- 
facturers—a trend underscored 
by leading purchasing spokesmen 
and industrialists at the N.A.P.A. 
convention last month. Firms 
like North American Aviation 
here (as well as other leaders in 
aircraft-missile and electronic de- 
velopment) already are pressing 
for talent with strong engineering 

(Turn to page 21, column 3) 


U. S. Metal Ration System 
Will Shed Its Red Tape 


Washington — Thousands of 
defense production subcontrac- 
tors soon will be exempted from 
much of the red tape and elabo- 
rate bookkeeping now required 
under the “Defense Material Sys- 
tem.” 

New regulations, to become ef- 
fective later this month, will free 


(Turn to page 22, column 2) 


New York—Foreign manufacturers begain knocking on several 
doors last week in fresh efforts to crack open American industrial 


@A Florida private electrical utility tossed aside tradition and 


invited a Swiss firm and a British 
manufacturer to bid against West- 
inghouse and G.E. on a multimil- 
lion dollar turbogenerator job. 


@Communist salesmen enter- 
tained 200 U. S. businessmen at 
a private showing of their New 
York scientific and cultural ex- 
hibition. The Americans listened 
to Russian trade overtures on 
peddling Soviet raw materials and 
machinery but gave little indica- 
tion they were anxious to trade. 


@ About 2,000 foreign busi- 
nessmen hawked their wares in 
a lakefront pier housing Chi- 
cago’s World Trade Fair; which 
opened July 3. Most countries 
preferred to push strictly con- 
sumer items such as laces, liquors, 
and perfumes with only Japan 
and Poland making serious efforts 
to deliver an industrial sales 
pitch. But the fair activity demon- 
strated again the St.. Lawrence 
Seaway’s role in accelerating ef- 

(Turn to page 23, column 1) 


This Week’s 


Aluminum Edges 


Into Labor Arena; 
Talks Drone On 


New York—Aluminum pro- 
ducers, who for months have 
been trying to muster enough 
courage to jack prices up to pre- 
recession levels, have joined steel 
in the New York labor arena. 

But just as with copper and 
rubber, the aluminum talks ap- 
peared destined to go nowhere 
until United Steel Workers’ union 
settles its contract arguments 
with major steel industry pro- 
ducers. The rubber industry, 
which reached non-wage agree- 
ments with the United Rubber 
Workers last month, also re- 
ceived notice Jast week that 
wage talks. will open Jater this 
month. But as in aluminum, its 
wage demands remained mostly 
unspecified and seemed contin- 
gent on what steel gives or does 
not give. 

Negotiators for Alcoa, Kaiser, 
and Reynolds opened separate 
meetings last week with the 
United Steel Workers, which rep- 
resents some 30,000 of the 

(Turn to page 22, column 1) 


Major Shipping Jam 
Facing 20 States 
In Mississippi Basin 


St. Louis—Industries in a 20- 
state area served by the vast Mis- 
sissippi River inland waterways 
system faced a major shipping 
crisis last week in a shutdown of 
four large barge lines. 

The river tie-up began July 1 
when expiration of labor pacts 
and collapse of contract talks 
with the Masters, Mates, and Pi- 
lots and the Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association led the 
barge companies to order their 
vessels into port. 

The companies include Fed- 

(Turn to page 22, column 3) 
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The A.M.A.’s expanded program of seminars and other meet- 
ings dealing with the purchasing functions merely underscores 
again the key role of purchasing management as industry heads 
into what is widely boomed as the start of our most exciting eco- 


nomic era. 


It reiterates a point made previously (see P.W., Feb. 23, °59, 


p. 


1.): that more and more industrial managers now look to 


purchasing as their next big, important new source of profits. 
The success of purchasing’s oft life-saving cost-reduction activities 
during the 1958 recession marked the function for continued 
management pressure to keep it up. 


Until a steel settlement is announced, the situation may be up 


in the air as far as many future 


industrial prices are concerned. 


But the consumer already has had definite warning: He is facing 
a head-to-foot increase in numerous items. 
Men’s shoes, shirts, suits, and hats all are scheduled for 
(Turn to page 21, column 1) 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- material prices. The index is not intended to give _flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- _ price movements of specific commodities. The items industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw used are important only in that, together, they re- ered are published in ‘Commodity Prices” below. 


Thi W k’ “af dit p 7 —This Week’s 
Is Weeks Lommodity Frices ° 6 
ah te Price Perspective 
METALS July 8 July 1 Ago Change 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 67.00 0 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 66.00 66.00 66.00 0 JULY 13-19 
Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 80.00 80.00 77.50 + 32 ; a ; : ‘ 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., ewt 5.50 5.50 5.275 4+ 43 Foreign competition continues to stir up a hornet’s nest. 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, ews 6.20 6.20 5.975 + 3.8 Last week’s decision to entertain overseas bids on turbogenerators (see page 1) 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., cwt 5.975 5.975 5.725 + 44 ates P — iid 
Stel, bars, Pitts, ewt ss AMS 46] Th trend thet can vitally affect your own buying opecstioas 
Steel, plates, Chicago, ewt 5.30 5.30 5.10 + 3.9 : S. 
Steel scrap, #1 aon ae del. Pitts., gross ton 40.00 40.00 35.50 412.7 And most P.A.’s are becoming aware of this. Just last month, for example, 
Sel — 1 herr + el queda ny aye en his oe — — an chose ts — ’ aasecwg Samper 
uminum, 247 247 24 + 2.9 oward buying foreign materials and equipment” as its special question of the month. 
ncn afeminam, #380 Ib 238 236 212 bey What’s behind the new trend? What does it mean? 
Copper scrap #2, mclters price om oy = HiTY: You'll find the answers on page 1 where PURCHASING WEEK presents a special 
common, N.Y., lb 12 12 ll + 9.1 McGraw-Hill Department of Economics analysis on this subject. The study delves 
Nik et br Producers, lb .14 4 14 0 into the entire foreign competition question—spotlighting its causes, implications. 
ckel, electro “4 ealers, .74 14 .14 0 and effects. 
Tin, Straits, N. 1.029 1.031 04 9.5 
Zinc, Prime West! East St. Louis, lb ll ll 10 +100 » * e 
FUELS , : pe i - 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 200 200 9 2c 11 One of the report’s major conclusions—that price is not always the decisive 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.37 2.37 257 — 78 factor—deserves further comment. 
py hg hdng’ geen peo rack, bbl 2.15 a = — Look at international price comparisons and you'll uncover some startling facts. 
*, Propane, 0 04 - As the table on p. 4 shows, the average U. S. industrial price rise (1953-58) has not 
Soe os oo — Chicas tne, ys = ro re e been out of line with those of other nations. 
Coal, bituminous, lack, ton 5.25 5.25 5.75 — 8.7 But uniformity of price averages hasn’t prevented a wide difference in individual 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.00 15.00 15.25 — 16 nation’s export patterns. 
CHEMICALS Compare our own experience with that of West Germany—a nation offering 
Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 90.50 90.50 0 us a lot of competition on the domestic front. Price movements have been similar. 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 31 31 36 —13.9] Yet on a percentage basis German export rise over the 1953-58 period has been 
a ee 16% a. ee, — TA 4.08 4.08 4.08 t. ; three times as great as ours 
oconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, 193 206 148 30. . . a 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, ib 278 278 278 ° 0 = ® * 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 16 16 1730 — 75 : : , : 
Phthalic anhydride, LS ag lb 165 165 205 —195 From the purchasing angle, the increasing influx of foreign materials and supplies 
— lene resin, high pressure melding, carlots, lb 35 35 325 + 7.7 . . . 
sin, W.C ree - ots, f.0.b. N.Y 9.85 9.85 9.70 + 15 is a mixed blessing. er , = 
Shellze, TN. 30 30 31 = $3 On the plus side, it increases the number of available sources—giving P.A.’s 
Soda ash, 50%, lig a 1.55 1.55 1.55 0 more leeway in their purchasing operations. 
paral apr ee ae it on rage er rape And buyers are taking advantage of this—judging from the returns of the 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 068 074 083 —18.1 N.A.P.A. question on foreign purchases. Some 30% of those queried said they 
Titanium dio ide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb .255 255 255 0 were buying more from foreign suppliers than five years ago. Only 2% said they 
PAPER were buying less. 
soa ow. A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 17.20 17.20 17.00 +12 Another positive note: It introduces an additional note of competition. It gives 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, carton lots, 25.20 2520 2420 + 411 mo porta suppliers to modernize their plants, hold the cost line, and keep 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ion 95.00 95.00 100.00 — 5.0 But there is also a negative side to the coin. To the extent that foreign competi- 
Wrapping pa a 0. std, Kraft, basie wt. 50 Ib rolls 9.00 9.00 9.00 0 tion means less sales, it can affect your own purchasing activities and the normal 
2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 6.30 6.40 6.40 — 16 
Old con corrugated oxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 21.00 21.00 17.00 +235 | growth of your company. 
ca & & 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Cement, Portland, oeik. del. N.Y., bbl wry “= “= =. " _Even from the national viewpoint, the rise in foreign competition can be viewed 
Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 7.90 7.90 7.00 +129] With mixed feelings. ' 
a = oy pine | , 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., 129.00 131.00 116.00 +11.2 On the positive side—the dollars given to overseas suppliers for U. S. imports 
i iti i i hases 
fir lumber, 2x4, #4, carlots, fob Chicago, ’ ’ : 21. give these people additional foreign exchange. And they need this for pure 
Doulae ° —— or — snene shes of our goods—for despite all the publicity about our imports, they are still below 
TEXTILES U. S. export volume. 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y. to 101 10 104 — 29 On the negative side—there’s the factor that the loss of domestic business hurts 
sree at NY P 356 355 365 — 25] the American economy—particularly certain industries. 
Rayon twill wn 92 x 62, Y. pot. rd ry ry ry +33 And if these industries are vital to national defense, this too must be considered. 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 1.66 1.625 1.54 4+ 78 The East-West cold war dictates readiness of all key U. S. industries. And the only 
way to maintain a state of readiness is to keep these firms in steady operation. 
pte Chicago. Ib 30 29 152 974 In conclusion, no sharp definitive evaluation of the new trend is possible. In 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., Ib 342 335 271 T2362 effect, every import must be decided on its own merit. 
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New York—Stable prices plus 
a slow but steady rise in buying 
activity. That’s the outlook for 
purchasers of coal through the 
rest of 1959. But clouds on the 
economic horizon make a general 
price boost possible by the be- 
ginning of 1960. 

The reason behind both the 
short-run price stability and a 
possible price rise by mid-winter 
is the same: Coal has finally be- 
gun to emerge from its private 
recession—a recession that out- 
lasted the general economic 
slump in the country by more 
than six months. 

The chart at right shows that 
coal production has been staying 
fairly consistently above the year- 
ago level since the beginning of 
February. Output so far in 1959 
is over 6% above 1958, and 
the year-to-year gain should 
widen in the coming months. 
The reason is twofold: 


@ Many coal users have been 
living off inventories during the 
first half of the year. Total stocks 
of coal at the beginning of May 
were almost 8% below the simi- 
lar 1958 level. This liquidation 
trend is likely to reverse itself 
during the next month or so. 


® Rising industrial production 
plus increases in consumer use of 
electrical appliances are rapidly 
boosting electricity demand. This 
directly affects the coal needs of 
the utilities. 


The direct result of these two 
factors is that output of coal will 
probably continue to increase 
slowly through the end of the 
year. PURCHASING WEEK eco- 
nomists expect production of 
coal in 1959 to reach 435 million 
tons—better than 7% above the 
year-ago total. 

This rising demand plus the 
cutback on imports of Venezue- 
lan residual oil (under the Presi- 
dent’s mandatory control pro- 
gram), will help stabilize coal 
prices. But this comes only after 
average tags around the country 
dipped by some 25¢ a ton in 
April. And the price cut came 
just after basic wages in the in- 
dustry were boosted $2 a day on 
April 1. 


Productivity Increase 


The ability of the industry to 
absorb constant wage boosts 
while prices have remained level 
is due to an amazing increase in 
productivity. During the past 10 
years, miners’ wages have risen 
some 85% while average tags 
have hovered around $5 per ton. 
But the number of manhours 
worked per ton has declined 
drastically during this period. 

Despite the sharp increase in 
productivity, producers are not 
satisfied with the current rate of 
profits in the industry. This is 
especially true in the light of in- 
creasing mining demands for 
funds to buy more automated and 
labor-saving equipment. 

Industry spokesmen _ report 
that even the larger producers 
will be hard pressed to make a 
profit in 1959. So, if demand 
continues strong through the re- 
mainder of the year, pressure 
under tags could cause a price 
hike around the beginning of 
1960. 

Although the domestic mar- 
ket is on its way out of the dol- 
drums, foreign demand for U. S. 
coal presents a different picture. 
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Coal Prices Stay Level, at Least Until 1960 


Western Europe’s coal glut has 
caused both Germany and Bel- 
gium to impose restrictions on 
U. S. coal imports. 

The result has been that U. S. 
shipments of coal to Europe are 
being sharply curtailed again this 
year after dipping some 31% be- 
low 1957 last year. Total ship- 
ments to Europe so far in 1959 
are running close to 24% be- 
hind 1958 and the 1959 year-to- 
year export dip may pass 30% 
again. 

European dip in demand for 
U. S. coal is due both to higher 


production abroad and to stiff 
competition from oil. Although 
demand from both foreign steel 
and plastics industries remains 
strong, overseas need for U. S. 
coal will probably be depressed 
through 1960. 

For the longer run, European 
industry probably will continue 
to be heavily dependent on UV. S. 
coal. Increases in per capita do- 
mestic energy consumption 
coupled with a growing U. S. 
population should bring steady 
yearly boosts in production of 
coal through the 1960’s. 
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Experience—the added alloy in Allegheny Ludlum fool stee/s 


QUICK, FAST TESTING for carbon content is done 
not once or twice but 8 times per melt in A-L’s Chem 
Lab with this direct reading Leco carbon determinator. 


Carbon content checked 8 times during melt 
to guarantee A-L tool steel hardenability 


Lab tests for carbon eliminate your guesswork; 
provide high hardness, uniform hardenability, 
reproducible tool performance. 


Because carbon has the greatest influence on hard- 


enability, Allegheny Ludlum watches it carefully during 
the melt. Testing a specimen for carbon takes only a 
few minutes. Therefore, A-L checks for carbon content 
8 times during the melt, and makes the necessary adjust- 
ments to insure accurate control of carbon. This control 
means Allegheny Ludlum can hold carbon content to 
a closer range than most customers specify. 

Carbon control at Allegheny Ludlum assures you of 
precise response to heat treating. This control in the 
melt brings you predictable, high hardness, uniform hard- 
enability and reproducible tool performance. 

This is just one of the many things A-L does to insure 


wsw-7261 


high quality. Here are some others: close control over 
forging techniques, rigid temperature-time program- 
ming, careful testing of billets prior to processing to 
insure good surface and sound interior, control over 
annealing to give you the right hardness for your 
exact machining operation, thorough metallurgical test- 
ing to insure top tool steel quality and meeting of your 
specifications. 

Allegheny Ludlum stocks a complete line of tool 
steel sizes and grades. Call your nearest A-L representa- 
tive; you'll get quick service and counsel on such 
problems as heat treating, machining, grade selection, 
etc. Or write for A-L’s publication list which gives full 
data on the more than 125 technical publications offered. 
They'll make your job easier. 

ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION, 


Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Address Dept. PW-19. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM A, 


Tool Steel warehouse stocks throughout the country... Check the yellow pages 
every grade of tool steel... every help in using it 
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A drive is on to curb employment of retired military brass by 
defense contractors. Current rules forbid retired officers from 
“selling” to their former services—for two years after retire- 
ment from the Army and Air Force, for life from the Navy. 

In recent years, well over 1,000 retired senior officers have 
gone to work for defense producers as technical experts, military 
liaison men, even purchasing agents. The critics worry over 
the role of retired officers who step out of military procurement 
jobs into industry slots which keep them close to their former 
projects. It’s on this sticky matter that the congressional probers 
will concentrate their inquiry. 


House Armed Services Subcommittee, headed by Rep. Hebert 
(D., La.), has tackled the question. But investigation is snagged 
by two tricky issues: |. How to define “selling” —Is “advancing an 
argument in favor of an idea” the same as direct sale of a 
product? 2. The question of “bad ethics” which goes beyond 
technical violations of the rules—rules which many lawmakers 
and Administration officials say are ambiguous. 

Deputy Defense Secretary Gates argues that the long drawn- 
out administrative reviews which engulf every major military 
contract award provide “checks and balances” to prevent im- 
proper influence peddling by retired military or any lobbyist. 

The inquiry will push the Pentagon into tighter controls over 
buying to discourage criticism of favoritism to firms with former 
generals and admirals on their payrolls. 


A national fair trade bill—previously given little chance to 
get by this session of Congress—has emerged as the “most 
likely to succeed” candidate among the welter of trade practice 
bills Congress has been studying. 

Such things as price notification, limiting “good faith” price 
cuts to meet competition, and requiring mandatory functional 
discounts for wholesalers are not going anywhere. 

A well-directed and effective lobbying by fair trade pro- 
ponents has created a situation in which the House is certain 
to vote on the bill before adjournment. With predictions of a 
whopping majority in the House, the chances are growing for 
Senate action, too—next year, if not this. 

The bill would go far beyond previous fair trade laws. It 
would permit brand name manufacturers to establish and enforce 
minimum resale prices on their products, simply by filing notices 
with distributors and retailers—regardless of state laws. 


After six months of taking it on the chin from President 
Eisenhower, Democrats are going on the offensive. 

They hope they’ve got an issue at last to seize the initiative 
away from the White House. They plan to portray Eisenhower 
as a do-nothing President. 

Here’s what’s behind it: Democrats are mad, really mad, 
about Eisenhower’s veto of the housing bill last week. 

Eisenhower may have overreached himself in vetoing the bill. 
At the very moment he seemed to have had the Democrats com- 
pletely routed on the spending and budget issue. 

The President didn’t merely reject the measure on technical 
grounds. He used stinging language, terming it “excessive” 
and “extravagant.” 

Until now, Democrats, led by Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson, had been carefully trying to project the idea that they 
were reasonable and would meet the President halfway. They 
had cut what they contended was a billion or more from their 
housing bill. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 2,357 2,415* 1,442 
Autos, units 108,329 127,217* 35,273 
Trucks, units 23,661 27,450 7,742 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,936 7,836* 7,461 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,768 12,487 11,128 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,682 6,786 6,723 
Gasoline, thous bbl 27,402 28,682 27,282 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 82.0 81.0 81.2 
Container board, tons 148,772 164,094 133,075 
Boxboard, tons 126,706 159,563 144,354 
Paper operating rate, % 94.1 96.3* 88.0 
Lumber, thous of board ft 260,176 262,930 230,729 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,506 1,556* 1,624 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 13,200 13,749 11,210 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec. 578.4 474.1 559.0 


* Revised 


McGraw-Hill Survey Explains Trade Losses 


(Continued from page 1) 
other hand, there are several en- 
couraging signs on the horizon 
which may help U. S.-made prod- 
ucts. 

A closer look at some of the 
basic factors affecting our com- 
petitive position in the world’s 
markets will shed some light on 
new developments in world trade. 


Production Cost Comparison 


First of all, there are indica- 
tions that overseas producers of- 
ten .have significant cost advan- 
tages over their American 
competitors. This is particularly 
true of those operating in West- 
ern Europe where the modern 
equipment installed since the end 
of the war is as good as—or even 
better than—that used in this 
country. 

The evidence collected in a re- 
cent National Industrial Con- 
ference Board study, for example, 
indicates that operating in West- 
ern Europe does offer clear cost 
advantages. In Britain (United 
Kingdom), unit costs of produc- 
tion are frequently less than 85% 
of those in the U. S. 

Also, because of the labor cost 
advantage that foreign producers 
have, they are able to turn out 
goods requiring considerable 
processing by skilled labor at a 
lower total cost. This advantage 
is likely to be strongest in heavy 
manufacturing industries such as 
machinery, and least in process 
industries like chemicals which 
use relatively little labor. 


Inflation—Here and Abroad 


There is no evidence that the 
cost advantages enjoyed by over- 
seas producers have come about 
through runaway inflation in the 
U. S. Prices in this country have, 
of course, been rising in recent 
years, but inflation has not been 
limited to the U. S. 

As the following table shows, 
prices in most industrial coun- 
tries have been climbing, and the 
increase in wholesale prices in the 
U. S. has not been out of line 


with the general world-wide 
trend. 
Indexes of Wholesale Prices 
(1953—100) 

1956 1958 
0 ae 102 103 
Cc tiin i > ee oo 102 121 
West Germany ..... 103 106 
Netherlands ....... 104 105 
United Kingdom ... . 107 101 
RAs beaten 104 108 


There is no evidence that price 
increases of the type indicated in 
the above table had had an ad- 
verse effect on the export-import 
pattern of the countries where 
they occurred. 

Indeed, quite the opposite con- 
clusion might be drawn. Ger- 
many, for example, where whole- 
sale prices have been rising about 
as fast as in the U. S., has steadily 
increased its share of total world 
exports. 

There also is little evidence 
that U. S. experience has been 
unique on the subject of wage 
rates outstripping productivity 
gains. This factor, which has 
compelled some manufacturers to 
raise prices, has been the rule 
rather than the exception, among 
industrial nations. 

As the chart above indicates 
wage increases outstripped pro- 
ductivity gains in industry by 
even greater margins in Sweden 
and in Britain. 

The fact that the fault doesn’t 
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lie with price is encouraging. For 
the things that are making the 
difference (aggressive marketing, 
better designing, quicker de- 
liveries, better credit, etc.) all can 
be adopted by the U. S. pro- 
ducers. There are several other 
elements in this complex situa- 
tion which give promise of im- 
provement in the VU. S. position. 


® Facilities — U. S. producers 
now are embarking on an ex- 
tensive program of modernization 
to clear up obsolete plants. And 
its needed—for over half of U. S. 
plant and equipment was _ in- 
stalled before the end of 1945, 
according to a recent McGraw- 
Hill survey. 


@ Specific export gains—Some 
categories of U. S. exports ac- 
tually gained ground last year, 
contrary to the general trend. 
Exports of machine tools and 
metal working equipment rose by 


July 13, 19.;. 
$25 million above 1957. Ship- 
ments of railroad equipment rose 
by $60 million—a 30% increase. 
Exports of radio and TV sets 
and overseas sales of office equip- 
ment also rose. 


@“One-shot” foreign gains— 
Foreign sellers often make an 
active play for U. S. markets 
when world prices are weak, but 
charge what the market will bear 
when demand tightens. In some 
cases, therefore, the undercutting 
of U. S. producers may prove to 
be temporary. 


® Quota relaxation — Exports 
of some U. S. products have been 
artificially held down by quotas 
and other restrictions imposed 
during the early postwar years 
when other countries were at- 
tempting to conserve dollars. 
With the vanishing of the “dollar 
shortage.” many of these restric- 
tions will be relaxed. 


Nobody's Hedging in Third Quarter, 
New Government Survey Reveals 


(Continued from page 1) 
ume of inventories is just about 
the same as it was a year ago, 
and the inventory-sales ratio has 
dropped to 1.4—noticeably less 
than it was during all of 1957 
and 1958. 

In assessing any third quarter 
forecast, note must be taken of 
the traditional summer  slow- 
down in industry in allowing for 
the usual slack off in the buying 
of many items. The big push pro- 
vided by steel strike buying will 
not be present in the July-August- 
September period, barring a pro- 
tracted strike that would require 
heavy steel replacements late in 
the quarter. 


Thinking Two Months Old 


The Commerce survey covered 
inventory plans for the second 
and third quarters. It should be 
noted, however, that the results 
reflect the thinking of manage- 
ment two months ago when the 
survey was begun. In the in- 
terval, there has been a notice- 
able spurt in inventory buying 
activity, specifically in regard to 
steel, and to some extent, alu- 
minum. 

The wave of steel buying 
knocked into a cocked hat many 


previous inventory buying plans 
for the spring months. Although 
the Commerce survey showed 
that increased steel buying was 
projected, manufacturers later 
snapped up those purchases on 
even a larger scale than had been 
planned originally. 

Aluminum strike-buying also 
entered the picture, although on 
a smaller scale. As a result, the 
department considered much of 
its current forecast data some- 
what inconclusive and said it 
would not make specific figures 
available for the third quarter 
survey. Although the Commerce 
Department began touting its 
new inventory-sales forecast fig- 
ures late last year and expected to 
put them on a permanent footing 
by now, the surveys apparently 
still are in the final testing stage. 

Among the uncertainties that 
could not be accounted for ear- 
lier, for instance, was the two 
week postponement of the steel! 
strike deadline until mid-July. 
Another technical peculiarity fac- 
ing the inventory pollsters is one 
that marks any type of economic 
forecasting. This is that business, 
as a rule, tends to underestimate 
spending when the economy 


makes a turn upward. 
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Fiow to cut costs 


with the RIGHT motor 


Don’t be baffled by power, factors, torques, effi- 
ciencies, and starting, accelerating, and thermal 
characteristics, or housing, horsepower and speed 
control. Let Century Electric help you balance these 
factors to cut operating costs with the right motor. 


Here’s how Century Electric can help you: 


10,000 Choices—Century Electric engineers 
can help you specify the right motor without having 
to rely on a few types to do all jobs. Century Electric 
makes a complete variety of integral horsepower 
motors. Over 10,000 types up to 400 hp. There is 
one for every type of equipment—transfer ma- 
chines, ball mill drives, compressors, drilling ma- 


chines, lathes, etc. For all operating conditions, too 
—dusty, corrosive, explosive or moist. 


Application Know-How—Every Century Elec- 
tric sales engineer knows motor drive systems be- 
cause he sells motors and nothing but motors. Often 
he can give you on-the-spot answers. If not, he can 
turn to an engineering staff that comes up with 
quick answers . . . samples, quotes, drawings — 
whatever you need to help solve your problem. 


You can get the right motor for your equipment 
just by contacting your nearest Century Electric 
Sales Office or Authorized Distributor. A Century 
Electric sales engineer will be glad to help you. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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P.A.s Reluctant to Add Inventory 
Except in Strike-Threatened Items 


New York—aAlthough they remain consistently “inventory con- 
scious,” purchasing men exhibit a distinct reluctance to add to 
stocks on hand except in strike-threatened items like steel, various 
purchasing business surveys reported last week. 

The N.A.P.A. June report said practically none of its members 
participating in the monthly business poll is increasing inventory 
investment to hedge against higher prices. And “very few,” it 
added, “are willing to extend their purchase commitments further 


into the future.” 


In the Cleveland area, “most inventories are the same or slightly 
higher than in May,” the Cleveland P.A. Association summary 


said. The report further explained that the “10% . . 


. reporting 


‘lower’ this month indicated the cause to be business of such pro- 


portion that outgo exceeded . . . receipts.” 


The Cleveland report added 
significantly, however, that “cus- 
tomer demands will force many 
members to attempt to further in- 
crease their supplies of raw ma- 
terial and parts.” Members al- 
ready were reporting raw ma- 
terial accumulation that would 
—. production from three 
weeks to 60 days. 

In a survey of Canadian pur- 
chasing executives, the Canadian 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
said the feet-dragging on inven- 
tory accumulation, despite a 
healthy new order and produc- 
tion figure, indicated that “de- 
mand rather than inventory ac- 
cumulation is the basic factor in 
the improved business trend.” 

The New England P.A.A. 
Business Survey showed most 
(51%) reported higher raw ma- 
terial stocks but this was a 5% 
drop from May. Reporting 
“same” for inventories were 32%, 
an increase of 2% over May, 
whereas those reporting lower 
increased from 14% to 17%. 

Assessing the general business 
outlook, Cleveland survey par- 
ticipants considered the high ‘evel 
of the business pattern as “eco- 
nomically sound” with current 
customer demands keeping “the 

on.” 

The N.A.P.A. survey reported 
that “business remains brisk” but 
with “some indications of a nor- 
mal seasonal summer leveling.” 
Cleveland purchasing executives 
also noted the effect of warm 
weather and the vacation season 
on production and new orders, 
but at the same time it was felt a 
“high business level will be main- 
tained well into the third quarter 
in spite of seasonal dislocations.” 

In Canada, Canadian P.A.’s 
reported higher production levels 
and more new orders for the 16th 
consecutive month. 


Chrysler Building Plant 
For Aluminum Die Cast 


Windsor, Ont.—Chrysler of 
Canada soon will begin construc- 
tion of an aluminum die casting 
plant here at a cost unofficially 
estimated at $2 million. Chry- 
slum, Ltd., a jointly owned com- 
pany being formed by Chrysler 
and Aluminum Company of Can- 
ada, will furnish aluminum ingots 
for the Windsor plant plus some 
for U. S. Chrysler production. 

It also was announced that 
Chrysler and the Aluminum 
Company of Canada have ar- 
ranged a deal under which Al- 
can’s Quebec plant will supply 
aluminum ingots for Chrysler 
cars and trucks in both Canada 
and the United States. 
Production of oil pump and 


Court Rules Out Exclusive Use of Iron Pipes 


Milwaukee — A_ Wisconsin 
court decision is expected to con- 
tribute to the advancing accept- 
ance of plastic pipe as a com- 
petitor to more conventional ma- 
terials such as heavy cast iron 
pipes in industrial and home con- 
struction uses. 

A circuit court here has ruled 
that the Milwaukee and Mil- 
waukee Metropolitan Sewerage 
commissions established “uncon- 
stitutional and monopolistic reg- 
ulations” by insisting on the use 
of heavy cast iron pipe for house 
sewer laterals. 


Five manufacturers of bitu- 
minous fiber pipe attacked the 
commission rules in a trial action 
involving millions of dollars in 
sales of plastic, fiber, clay, and 
concrete piping. 

Meanwhile, a sanitation au- 
thority warned pipe manufac- 
turers to avoid the “competitive 
urge” to use scrap plastic in mak- 
ing water pipe. 

Walter B. Tiedeman, execu- 
tive director of the National 
Sanitation Foundation Testing 
Laboratory, said that the practice 
presents a very definite public 


health hazard because the word 
plastic “covers a myriad of prod- 
ucts, including many products 
from which toxic substances are 
readily extractable by slightly ag- 
gressive potable waters.” 
Tiedeman spoke before a meet- 
ing of 150 members of the Na- 
tional Congress on Environmental 
Health at the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. The N.S.F. lab- 
oratory is concerned with helping 
to set up and maintain quality 
standards for plastic pipe for use 
in drinking water systems 
throughout the United States. 


Allen’s New ’60 Series 


Socket Head Cap Screws 


COMPARISON OF ALLEN 


1960 SERIES 


AVHPEPEPRRP REPRE PER R ERED 


1936 SERIES 
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In Allen’s new ’60 Series, head diameter of sizes from %4 
uniformly one and one-half times the body diameter. In many sizes 
(where this ratio was not called for by 1936 Series specifications) 
this will provide more under-the-head bearing surface, and a pro- 
portionate increase in clamping force. Loads are more evenly dis- 
tributed, and the greater bearing area in many cases eliminates 
need for washers. 


give up to 2'; times more 
load carrying capacity 
«without indentation! 


4%” up is now 


Socket sizes have been increased in many cases— greater wrench- 
ing area permits higher tightening torque—which resists fatigue 
failure, and lengthens the life of the threaded joint. 

e Anew 2-band knurl will identify all ALLEN Cap Screws (except 


Stainless Steel) that conform to the new ’60 Series specifications. 
New labels on boxes will also identify these. 


e@ The 1936 Series of Allen Cap Screws will continue to be available. 


1960 SERIES AND 1936 SERIES SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREWS 


HEAD DIAMETER | BEARING SURFACE TENSILE LOAD TORQUE INDUCED TENSILE LOAD 
Minimum Minimum PERCENT OF TO INDENT IN SOFT STEEL? TO INDENT IN SOFT STEEL? 
— (inches) (square inches) | INCREASE IN (Ibs.) (Ibs.) 

1960 1936 1960 1936 sunehens 1960 1936 1960 1936 
Series Series Series Series Series Series Series Series 
% .365 367 044 044 ~ 4,750 4,750 2,780 2,780 
% 457 429 .070 052 33 7,440 5,600 4,380 3,300 
* 550 553 ww ani pe 12,100 12,100 7,000 7,000 
A 642 615 140 103 36 15,000 11,000 8,850 6,450 
“% 735 739 .183 183 -_ 19,500 19,500 11,500 11,500 
% 921 863 .293 216 38 31,000 23,200 18,500 13,600 
™% 1.107 987 424 .224 89 45,000 24,000 26,700 14,100 
%A 1.293 V0 585 .253 131 62,500 27,000 36,800 15,900 
1 1.479 1.297 768 405 89 82,000 43,500 48,500 25,500 


'Head tolerance revisions on Sizes #0 thru #10, Ya, ¥%e, and Ya diameter have no significant effect on bearing surface or holding power of screws, 
2Valves based on .00025 inch indentation. 


Ask your Industrial Distributor about ALLEN ‘60 Series Cap Screws. 
Write for samples and complete specifications. Ask for Bulletin G-25. 


ALLEN 


Stocked and sold by leading industrial distributors every where 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Hartford 1, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


ALLEN 


HEX-SOCKET SCREWS 
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Tinker Air Force Base, Okla. 
—They said it couldn’t be done, 
but in only one short week Air 
Force ingenuity showed the way. 

That’s the time it took to hand 
count all of Tinker Air Force 
Base’s 200,000 aircraft spares, 
parts, accessories, and property 
ranging from needles and watch 
parts to trailers and huge shop 
drill presses—some 422,677,290 
units. This was the first mass in- 
ventory of its kind in the Air 
Force. 

The project, which was six 
months in planning was supposed 
to be spread over the remainder 
of the calendar year. But Maj. 
Gen. T. P. Gerrity, Commander 
of the Oklahoma City Air Ma- 
teriel Area suddenly requested a 
complete inventory before July 1. 

At first it seemed like an in- 
surmountable task until Base 
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HAND COUNTING aircraft blink- 
er lights piled in tin containers 
was only one phase of mammoth 
project undertaken at Tinker. 


Supply officials, headed by Clar- 
ence W. Zinn, chief of the In- 
ventory branch, went to work. 
They assigned 1,000 people to 
the project, giving most of them 
a week of special training. 

The project was organized in 
three phases—two “purification” 
phases and the actual physical 
hand counting of the material. 

In the first phase, locator cards 
were compared with property in 
the bins and so on. Then all 
physical locations of parts were 
firmed up and assurance was 
made that all property was in 
the right places. Balance cards 
were then compared with the 
locator cards. 

After the hand inventory, cards 


Equipment Cost Reports 
Aid Government P.A.’s 


Dallas, Texas—County auditor 
Moore Lynn suggests that cost 
reports on material and equip- 
ment often contain valuable in- 
formation for the buyer. 

Releasing _ statistical reports 
showing that the cost of operating 
county road machinery rose in 
1958, Lynn pointed out that ag- 
ing equipment was one of the 
main reasons. He said reports 
would be valuable to the P.A.: 

@In determining whether to 
dispose of an old machine and 
buy a new one, or to repair an 
old machine. 

@ By comparison, determining 
from the operational cost his- 
tories of similar machines owned 
by the county which new machine 
is offered at the lowest and best 
price. 
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on each item were punched and 
compared with the I.B.M. 705 
magnetic tape record of balances. 
Whatever was over or short, sup- 
ply will drop or pick up to make 
the stock record balances agree 
with what is actually in the store- 
houses. 

A big hurdle in the project was 
the transportation of personnel 
from one area on the field to an- 
other where base supply ware- 
houses are located. A bus sched- 
ule, using nine buses, was set up 
on the base. 

Another time saver was the 


Air Force Counts 423 Million Parts—Fast 


centralized control stations set up 
in nine areas of the large ware- 
house. If something went wrong, 
the chief in charge of the par- 
ticular team would report to his 
control point where the difficulty 
was taken care of immediately. 
Industrial Medical established 
a first aid station in the biggest 
warehouse. This meant if some- 
one was injured there, he did not 
have to go all the way to the head- 
quarters building for first aid. An 
average of 25 small injuries a 
day were cared for during the 
operation. The entire operation 


was directed by an over-all con- 
trol committee working under 
Zinn. Commenting on the suc- 
cess of the project, Fred J. Mur- 
name, deputy chief of Materiel 
Quality, of which Inventory is a 
branch, said, “What made the 
feat so remarkable was that most 
of the personnel working on the 
job came from all sections of our 
directorate and had had no pre- 
vious experience in taking inven- 
tory.” 

The property conversion from 
Air Force numbers to federal 
numbers, applicable to all the 
services, now is approximately 
95% cempleted at Tinker, ac- 
cording to Zinn. This naticnwide 
operation has been in progress 


about five years and when it is 
completed, many jobs will be 
identical in all of the military 
services. 

Not only will this supply inno- 
vation speed support, Zinn said, 
but will, in case of war, save lives, 
valuable hours, and much ma- 
terial. 

The Inventory chief said it 
means that a Navy plane, downed 
at an Air Force or Army instal- 
lation, and in need of parts, could 
requisition them on the spot. 
Another example of its ex- 
pediency would be the identical 
inspection service so that a 
worker could go to any installa- 
tion and begin work without 
special training. 
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AIR FREIGHT EXCLUSIVE 


Central GHQ for cargo insures extra care 
for your shipment on United Air Lines 


United Air Lines’ unique Denver operating base includes centralized cargo control. This 
permits minute-to-minute scheduling of space on the more than 900 United flights daily. 
There’s always a “right flight” for your cargo. When you call United, you’re promised 
space (Reserved Air Freight) to any of 82 cities—and on as little as three hours’ notice! 


2000-community service. United 
serves more major markets than 
the combination of cities offered 
by any other line. 


Largest high-speed cargo fleet. In 
addition to DC-6A Cargoliners, 


United passenger DC-7s and other 
Mainliners carry air freight. 


—— -: - 


AND MORE “EXTRAS”’ 


in the box. 


ing weather, 
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Door-to-door pickup and delivery 
makes shipping United as effort- 
less as dropping an Air Mail letter 


Radar on every United Mainliner® 
helps guide shipments past delay- 


FREE BOOKLET 


service. 


tells how United Air Lines saves 
shippers money, provides better 
How about you? Just 


write to Cargo Sales Division, 
United Air Lines, 36 South 


helps you keep de- 


livery promises. 


Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, I\linois. 


1 AIR LINES 


® 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR EXTRA CARE WHEN YOU SHIP UNITED AIR LINES 


Truckers, Shippers Streamline L.C.L. Handling'| 


Washington— Aiming for faster 
and cheaper service, truckers and 
shippers have jointly tackled the 
problem of streamlining handling 
of less-than-carload shipments. 

Representatives of the Eastern 
Industrial Traffic League and 
motor carrier spokesmen, follow- 
ing a meeting here, have outlined 
a series of money-saving goals to 
be worked out in the next few 
months. 

The joint session was called to 
take up problems caused by the 
traditional shunting of LCL ship- 
ments to the background in de- 
velopment of motor freight 
handling procedures. 

The result has been higher 
costs for LCL freight, and car- 
riers also contend they aren't 
making the profit they think they 
should. The expense of LCL 
shipments also has sparked a rise 
in the business of freight forward- 


ers and a spectacular develop- 
ment of cooperative shipping 
groups during the past 18 months 
(see P.W. March 9 ’5S9, p. 1). 

The shipper-carrier group 
which met here in Washington 
aims to: 


@ Devise a simplified method 
of determining freight charges on 
small shipments. 


© Adjust freight rates to reflect 
the difference in cost of collecting 
prepaid and collect freight. 


® Develop a single document to 
serve as both the bill of lading 
and the freight bill. 


@ Speed up pick up and deliv- 
ery service by having shippers 
establish their shipping schedules 
so that carriers aren’t delayed 
when they arrive; mark shipments 
clearly; assemble shipments for 
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WORK GLOVES 
offer GREATER RESISTANCE 


to solvents and 
light oils 


KOROSEAL °* 


Hood's new Koroseal Flexigluvs* 
are made with an exclusive pre- 
mium quality PVC compound, — 
“Koroseal”, the most famous name 

in flexible vinyls. By actual test, the 

new Flexigluvs offer far greater resist- 
ance to solvents and light oils than or- 
dinary plastic gloves. Flexigluvs perform 
satisfactorily where other plastic gloves fail. 


The new biue color identifies this jersey-lined 
Koroseal work glove that combines excel- 
lent abrasion resistance, maximum flexi- 
bility at low temperatures, 
passed protection against hundreds of 
alkalies, salts, solvents, oils, greases, 
soaps, detergents, dyestuffs, etc. Also, 
the new Flexigiuv has no obnoxious odor. 
Blue Koroseal Flexigluvs are available in 

fully-coated #K200—knit wrist; — #K201 

12” gauntlet; and #K202 14%” gauntlet. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION AND 
PERFORMANCE CHART WRITE TO: 


Hood Industrial Gloves 
Watertown 72, Massachusetts 


NEOPRENE > 


with unsur- 


RUBBER 


carriers; and have bills ready | 


Shipper representatives attend- 
ing the Washington meeting and 
agreeing in principle to the 
recommendations included repre- 
sentatives from Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., U. S.| 
Rubber Co., American Home} 
Foods, Kraft Foods Division of 
National Dairy Products Corp., 
Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp., and 
other similar companies. 

Other meetings will be held 
around the country to get indus- 
try-carrier reaction. On August 
3 and 4, for example, meetings 
will be held in Atlanta with the 
Southern Traffic League. A 
similar meeting is _ tentatively 
scheduled with the Southwestern 
Traffic League in Dallas on 
August 6 and 7. Following these 
regional meetings, the group will 
meet in Chicago in September to 
work up clear cut recommenda- 
tions. 

The next step will be to get the 
recommendations put into prac- 
tice. 

Just how much money a new 
handling procedure for small 
shipments will save shippers and 
how much more revenue it will 
bring to motor carriers is not 
known. But, both groups expect 
to reap a considerable savings 
be troubled with far less paper 
work than the present system re- 
quires. 


New England R.R.'s 


To Improve Service 


Portland, Me.—New England 
railroads are stepping up efforts 
to improve freight service by 
eliminating unnecessary and com- 
peting facilities. 

The Maine Central and the 
Bangor & Aroostook railroads 
petitioned the Maine Public 
Utilities Commission for author- 
ity to cease all passenger service 
on the two systems after Sept. 12. 
Executives of the lines said elimi- 
nation of passenger service would 
enable them to substitute fast, 
scheduled express-freight trains 
between Portland, Bangor, Van 
Buren, and intermediate points, 
carrying mail and express, less- 
than-carload freight, and piggy- 
back freight in highway trailers. 

These two roads also have 
joined with the four other New 
England railroads — Rutland 
Railway, Boston & Maine, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and Boston & Albany—in two 
“economy” studies aimed at im- 
proving and expanding freight 
service. 

The studies, being conducted 
by two industrial research or- 
ganizations, will go into such 
things as rates, physical proper- 
ties used for freight operation on 
the six railroads, track and yard 
layouts at interchange points, in- 
spection facilities, motive power, 
rents and taxes, and methods, 
schedules, and procedures. 

A detailed comparison will be 
drawn between actual net rev- 
enues of the six separately operat- 
ing railroads and the expected 
revenues under a group operation. 

E. Spencer Miller, president 
of the Maine Central and chair- 
man of the Association of New 
England Railroad Presidents, 
said the studies “will initially 
form a basis for closer operations 
of the New England railroads 
as a unit and improved services 


when carriers arrive. i we 


F. J. MacDougall, president. 


MILWAUKEE P.A.A. new officers are W. G. Mett, director, seated left, 


Officers standing left, L. R. Jarvey, 
treasurer; T. C. Ray, vice president; and F. A. Messar, secretary. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Louis- 
ville Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion, in a program staged by its 
professional development com- 
mittee, dramatized the every- 
day problems which crop up in 
the areas of supplier selection, 
reciprocity, ethics, and depart- 
mental relationships. The pro- 
gram committee utilized on- 
the-spot case dramatizations 
combined with commentary by a 
top management panel consisting 
of a company president, a sales 
manager, an engineer, and a pur- 
chasing director. 

The four management repre- 
sentatives gave their opinions on 
each case, and also answered 
questions from the floor. 

In considering the problem 
faced by purchasing when “some- 
one has an axe to grind” in se- 
lection of suppliers, the panelists 
presented a united front of op- 
position. The company president 
considered the pressure demoral- 
izing; the sales manager said 
salesmen should be told not to 
expect any consideration along 
that line; and the engineer 
stressed the possible downgrading 
of good service that could result 
by splitting business with an- 
other supplier. The purchasing 
representative said it would be 
necessary to point out diplomati- 
cally the quality of current ven- 
dors’ service. 

In dealing with reciprocity, 
panelists felt that the company 
should set a policy. The com- 
pany president indicated he 
would move in if such a problem 
came up; the sales manager also 
agreed the problem should go 
to top management. The purchas- 
ing manager termed reciprocity 
“dangerous” and “wrong.” The 
engineer said the company profit 


JOHN J. ROONEY will head Dis- 


to shippers and the public.” 
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trict of Columbia P.A.A. slate. 


Louisville Purchasing Agents Stage 
Dramatization of Daily Problems 


picture also had to be considered. 

On the ethical question of ac- 
cepting a paid trip from a first- 
time supplier, three panelists said 
it would be an out-of-line offer 
while one thought such a trip 
could be a legitimate one. 

In the case described, the en- 
gineer was the only one who 
could not see anything wrong 
with the P.A. accepting the offer. 

Panel members were H. J. 
Scheirich, president, H. J. Schei- 
rich Co.; Paxton Price, sales 
manager, Louisville division, 
Mead Container Corp.; Hoyt 
Prichett, purchasing manager, 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp; and Tom Creagh, plant 
engineer, Julius Kessler Distilling 
Co. Thor Laugesen, director of 
purchases, Anaconda Aluminum 
Co., was the moderator. 


Buffalo P.A.A. Tours 
Carborundum Co. Plant 


Niagara Falls, N. Y¥Y.—Value 
analysis and standardization ap- 
plied in the abrasive wheel in- 
dustry has reduced 35,000 
varities of wheels to 1,000, 
Buffalo P.A.’s were told last 
month. 

Speaking after more than 100 
P.A.’s toured their firm’s plant, 
two Carborundum Co. sales ex- 
ecutives reviewed results of the 
standardization and value analy- 
sis program. 

Fred W. Scott, grinding wheel 
division, pointed out that the 
1,000 abrasive wheels are gen- 
erally accepted as national stand- 
ards. Herbert P. Dales, coated 
abrasives division, stressed the 
importance of sandpapers in 
numerous industrial applications, 
pointing out that there are 1,300 
basic types. 

William Burke, Carborundum 
P.A. and chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s standardization com- 
mittee, conducted the tour and 
arranged the program. 


Washington State P.A.’s 
Award 2 Scholarships 


Seattle, Wash.—The Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of Wash- 
ington has divided its annual 
scholarship award of $200 into 
two $100 grants for seniors of 
the University of Washington. 

The awards were made last 
month to C. Duane Harold and 
Raymond A. Williams, Jr., busi- 
ness administration students, who 
had written papers on purchasing 
procedures. 
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This Week's 


Foreign Perspective 


JULY 13-19 


London—Stockpiles again have recently been having an unexpected impact 


on the trend of commodity prices. 


Take rubber. Just a few weeks back producers confidently were expecting 
that the price hike for natural would continue this year—checked only by fears 
that, if sustained, it would quicken the trend toward the use of synthetic substi- 


tutes. 


But recent doubts about future stateside stockpile policy have been sufficient 
to turn the market sour. Londoners now are hoping that there’ll be a definite 
policy line forthcoming from the U. S. Administration. 

If fears about big stockpile releases were set at rest, then the rubber price 
could resume its upward direction. A renewal of Russian buying—which is 
confidently expected—could give the market a boost, too. 

Stockpile releases also have been having a marginal impact in London on the 


price of tin. 


International Buffer Stock selling now has unloaded about 9,000 tons onto 
the market. The Tin Council soon should have a balance in its stock between 
funds and metal, and so won’t be so anxious to sell. 

Tin from the British stockpile, however, now is available for selling on the 
market. First release is 2,500 tons—to be followed by release of another 


2,500 tons on Jan. 1, 1960. 


But no one is worried about the future. Londoners still expect the tin 
market to remain firm, with price rise trend checked by higher stockpile releases. 


New Delhi—The contest between Russian and Western built steel mills is 


still raging here in India. 


A spokesman of the Russian-engineered Bhilai steel plant, for example, re- 
cently pointed out the mill has produced its first 100,000 tons of pig iron. 
Steel billets from Bhilai, he added, would be on the market by the end of the year. 


The Russians are making a big play on this steel mill’s rising output while 
its West German rival has its starting-up troubles. 

One reason for the propaganda is that the Russians are trying to persuade 
New Delhi not to go in for a fourth steel plant during the third Five Year Plan 
period—but instead authorize a more than double expansion at Bhilai. 

The Russians say the way the plant has been set up makes it capable of con- 
tinuous expansion until it reaches an annual target of 8 million tons of steel 


(present capacity a million tons). 


The Indian Government, however, is not at present willing to entertain ‘he 
ideal of this “unwieldy and possible uneconomic giant.” 


Bonn—German exports continue to show significant gains. 
New May figures, for example, reveal a healthy 12.3% rise over year-ago 
results. The figures for May also are 2.5% above the month-ago levels of April 


1959. 


e 
for Profit! 
Specify Chicago Molded 


Nylon replaces metal in this idling cam 
made by Chicago Molded for Holley Carbu- 


retor. By injection molding it of nylon, 
CMPC eliminated 3 operations—hardening, 
stamping, and assembly ... cut production 
costs 50%. A unique mold design provides 
for easy changes in the number and sizes 
of ratchets at minimum expense. By any 
measure of value analysis, this is purchasing 
for profit! Your part cost problems are our 
business—call, specify: 


CHICAGO MOLDED 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1029 North Kolmar, Chicago 51, ill. 
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The growing strength of German producers in international markets is 
further demonstrated by comparing the first 5 months of 1959 with the similar 


period of 1958. Overseas sales—spear- 
headed by autos and machinery—showed 
a 6.5% gain over that 5-month stretch 
of time. 

Growing export earnings also are en- 
abling the Germans to import more from 
overseas. Thus in the January-May 1959 
period they imported 6.7% more than 
the comparable year-ago figures. 

While Germany may be taking over 
some international markets from other 
nations—she, herself, is providing an ex- 
panding market for foreign sellers. 


Tokyo—The Red Chinese seem to be 
developing a taste for sweets. 

That’s the implication of recent an- 
nouncements which indicate a big sugar 
production hike for the mainland Chinese. 

The Communists now say they expect 
to produce 6-million tons of sugar in 
1962 by growing more sugar beets and 
sugar cane and building more sugar re- 
fineries. Currently, there are 95 sugar 
refineries in the country. 


Much of this increase will go into do- 
mestic consumption if past trends are any 
indication. Per-capita consumption of 
sugar rose from 2 Ib. in urban areas in 
1949 to 8 Ib. in 1956; in rural areas from 
0.3 Ib. in 1949 to 2 Ib. in 1956. 
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Oil Seen Posing Major Problem for British Coal Industry 


Australian Wool Clip Seen 
Up; Hopeful of Better Markets 


Melbourne—Industry leaders predict a 
record Australian wool clip in 1959-60 
and expect price shifts dependent on the 
pace of U. S. and Communist buying. 

Australians hope that the improved 
economic conditions in the U. S. will lead 
to an increase of about 1242% in U. S. 
wool purchases. 

Government experts are optimistic 
about the future effect of purchases by 
Communist countries. They expect the 
introduction of barter arrangements to 
effect additional sales of wool to these 
nations. 

The forecasters see a moderate in- 
crease in shipments of greasy wool to 
mainland China. They also expect the 
demand of Japansee buyers to increase 
moderately. 

The Australian wool clip in the year 
just ended was the second highest on 
record. 


London—Britain’s “Purchasing Bulle- 
tin” says oil is posing a major problem 
for the British coal industry. 

It notes that island consumption of 
coal in 1958 was over 10 million tons 
less than in 1957 while consumption of 
oil in fields where coal could be used has 
gone up since 1956 by the equivalent of 
eight million tons of coal. 

In 1958, power stations alone con- 
sumed the equivalent in oil of 3.6 million 
tons of coal. It is estimated that this 
figure will mount to 6 million tons this 
year. 

“A heavy body blow also was dealt 
the coal industry on the introduction of 
the Clean Air Act with its consequent 
dent in sales of household coal,” the 
publication says. 

“Hard times indeed seem in store for 
the industry,” the publication concluded 
editorially. “It also appears that a radical 
change from the old conservative ways 
must be effected if coal is to exist as a 
serious challenge to oil and nuclear en- 


ergy in ten years’ time.” 


Profiles 
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‘We use the Yellow Pages for local 
‘spot’ buying from Boston to Baltimore,’ 


says William Van Treuren, Director of Purchasing, 
Dixon Chemical and Research, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 


“Purchasing men at our plants and offices all along the East Coast 
use the Yellow Pages to find local suppliers of everything from 
valves to office supplies. We also keep a file of directories here in 


Bloomfield, which we use in making major purchases — especially 
when we ask for competitive bids. 


“We've found the Yellow Pages really comes in handy when we 


move into a new city. Recently we started building a new plant 
in Paulsboro, N. J.,and needed local suppliers quickly. With the 


help of the Yellow Pages, we found sources 
for everything we wanted in no time at all.” 


Are you making full use of the Yellow 
Pages to find sources of supply quickly? 


America’s buying guide for over 60 years 
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330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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On Vacations and Timing 


, oa would have enjoyed sitting in at a well-known company’s board 
meeting just a few days ago. The purchasing director of the company, a 
vice president, had just finished presenting a plan for modernization of one 
of the company’s plants. The plan involved sizeable expenditures and 
several members of the board were voicing picayunish objections; in the 
vernacular, they were “fly specking.” 

One roadblock seemed to breed another and the purchasing executive’s 
program appeared to be headed for oblivion. It was at this point, though, 
that the company’s economist, sitting as an advisor to the board, came up 
with a suggestion. 

“It seems to me,” the economist said, “that you are discussing this pro- 
gram at the wrong time. We’ve just come through a long, hard winter and, 
I'll bet, everyone of you is tired and worn out. Why not discuss the whole 
project later in the summer? By that time everyone will have had a vacation 
and will be able to look at the whole matter in proper perspective.” 

The incident put the spotlight on two matters of grave concern to every 
purchasing man. 

1. Timing is important when you present ideas; many a good idea has 
been scuttled because it was presented in the wrong “climate.” 

2. Vacations are a vital part of business. 

Volume upon volume has been written on both subjects and, even though 
most businessmen consider both as truisms, it is amazing how many times we 
defy them. Too often we think that the truisms are applicable to the other 
fellow but not to us. No greater mistake can be made. 

If you have any doubts about the value of presenting ideas when your 
audience is receptive just take note of how wives and children instinctively 
sound out Dad before coming up with a “bright idea.” They know that a 
rough day at the office means ideas will have rough going at home. 

And, when it comes to vacations—well, we’ve all heard and maybe even 


said: “I can’t manage to get away; there are too many things to be done.” 
Statements such as that always bring to mind the story of the publisher 


who was traveling abroad and, after looking over an airmailed copy of his 
publication, cabled the editor: 

“Fire whoever wrote the article on Ss 

The editor immediately cabled back: “Can’t fire Jones, he’s indispensable.” 

The cables just about sizzled with the publisher’s ultimatum: 

“Fire all indispensable men.” 

They say it’s a true story but it doesn’t really matter, it illustrates a point 
which we all really know very well: Vacations are an integral part of our 
way of life. 

The man who does not take a vacation periodically is selling himself 
short. It’s unimportant whether a vacation is taken annually, semi-annually 
or maybe even every two years. Just as some of us require more sleep 
than others to operate at top efficiency so some need more frequent vacations 
than others. The important thing is that a vacation be taken. And to enjoy 
it fully it should be planned because in planning you automatically anticipate 
and anticipation is in itself a booster shot. 

Have a wonderful time. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Feels Manufacturers Amiss 


New York, N. Y. 

I was interested in your price sur- 
vey, “P.A.’s See Prices Up in Second 
Half” (June 15 ’59, p. 1). 

In my opinion, and I speak from 
the other side of the fence of labor, 
I feel that the manufacturers have been 
very much amiss in their labor rela- 
tions and contributory benefit toward 
stable price levels. 

In many instances, where there has 
been a labor increase of X number of 
cents per hour, the increase in the 
end product has been far greater than 
the direct application of the labor cost. 
This, in turn, has aroused the ire of 
labor to a point that they feel they 
are deserving of a greater share of this 
increased profit. 

A $5 per ton increase on steel would 
go a long way to pay for a few-cents- 
per-hour increase. I have seen this ap- 
plied to steel drums and other items 
whereby the increase in labor rates 
was followed by an increase in finished 
product cost far in excess of the actual 
labor rate increase. 

I feel that industry can make the 
greatest contribution toward stable 
price levels. One of the ways in which 
this can be done is, rather than let’s 
say steel giving labor an increase in 
wages, if they would offer to reduce 
the price of steel by X number of dol- 
lars per ton providing that the reduc- 
tion in price was passed on down by 
the automobile manufacturing and the 
steel drum manufacturer so that it 
actually got into the consumer’s pocket. 
This would be the way to handle it. 

So you can see that I am very sym- 
pathetic for the manufacturer, but on 
the other hand this inflation spiral is 
not going to be improved when the 
manufacturer keeps adding an extra 
20 or 25% onto his selling price over 
and above what labor actually asks for. 

A Purchasing Executive 


Decentralization Debate 
Chicago, Ill. 

In your June 29 issue, you have 
summarized in a study of decentraliza- 
tion versus centralization the reasons 
for and against either method (“P.A.’s 
Favor Decentralization, Recognize 
Many Weaknesses,” p. 16). 

I believe you have overlooked the 
most important reason for centralized 
purchasing, particularly if there is a 
similarity of materials used, or prod- 
ucts produced, at various company 
plants. 

When a buyer handles certain cate- 
gories of material he becomes a spe- 
cialist in these materials, particularly 
if volume is large and variety limited. 

In centralized purchasing, you will 
spread the items over more buyers 
giving fewer different types of mate- 
rials to each. Each buyer will have 
an opportunity of becoming an expert 
in his limited number of items and 
will, therefore, be able to recognize 
off-standard selections, limited engi- 
neering that is not suitable for good 
manufacturing practice, possibility of 
substitution, items which are suitable 
to a few outstanding producers, and 
several other points that come with 
having “knowhow” in a specific area. 


On the other hand, decentralization. 


causes more men to handle more 
items, limiting their specific know- 
how and forcing them to duplicate 
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each other’s efforts so that they be- 

come order placers or shoppers, rather 

than good buyers in the present ac- 
cepted definition. 

Harold A. Berry 

Manager of Purchases & Stores 

Rock Island Lines 


Typical P.A. Uncovered 
Tulsa, Okla. 

We are wondering whether there has 
been any study made which would 
reveal a current “portrait of a pur- 
chasing agent”—which would give in- 
formation as to age entering the pur- 
chasing department, age achieving 
directorship of purchasing department, 
educational attainment, courses taken 
in school, courses judged in retrospect 
as most valuable, courses which he 
now wishes he had taken, current 
salaries and titles held, etc. 

Some years ago I recall seeing a 
study which revealed such character- 
istics and information concerning 
sales managers. I have thought that it 
would be interesting to have available 
similar data regarding the P.A. 

T. W. Coover 

Head, Marketing Department 
College of Business Administration 
The University of Tulsa 


@ See our report on “Typical P.A. 
Uncovered by P.W.’s Survey,” Oct. 
20 °58, p. 1. 


Interested in Black Chrome 
Terrell, Tex. 
I recently read in your magazine of 
a black chrome that was described at 
the American Electroplaters Society 
convention and the Metal Finishing 
Exposition (“Chrome-Plated Parts Use 
Seen Gaining Ground Over Competi- 
tion,” June 29 ’59 p. 14). 
I would appreciate whatever fur- 
ther information you can supply. 
Herbert Hallett 
Assistant Controller 
Van Der Horst Corp. of America 


@ We suggest you contact Dr. A. 
Kenneth Graham, Graham, Savage 
& Associates, Inc., 475 York Road, 
Jenkintown, Pa., who discussed 
this at the convention. 


Wants Kendall White’s Book 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Could you advise us as to where we 
could obtain the book written by Ken- 
dall C. White for the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute series on “Production 
Control,” published in 1958 (“Ken- 
dall C. White Puts his Theory into 
Practice as a P.A. for Tapco,” May 
25 ’59, p. 7)? 
Jorge Hurwicz 
Eletromar 
Industrial Electrica Brasileira, S.A. 
®@ The Institute advises us that this 
book is available only with the pur- 
chase of the complete course of 26 
textbooks. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


Do you think transportation costs on purchased materials 
should be under the control of the purchasing department? 


Question asked by: E. M. Trump, Director of Purchasing 
Johnson & Johnson, Ltd., Montreal 


G. C. Wicks, Thor Power Tool Co., Aurora, Ill. 


“Very definitely. Even though most accounting 
setups do not include incoming transportation cost 


in the inventory value, we cannot escape the fact 


that this cost is a factor in the over-all cost of the 
~ incoming material. The f.o.b. point in many cases 
> can make the difference in a competitive price 
situation. The consolidation of shipments from a 
single source along with analyzation of transporta- 
tion methods is just as much a purchase function as 
the purchase of any other product or service. 


J. A. Pendleton, Jr., Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas 


“This is a joint responsibility. At Temco, both 
functions report to the purchasing agent, who in turn 
looks to both for specific responsibilities. The traffic 
department performs the basic traffic functions such 
as audit of freight bills for correct classifications and 
rates, handling of over, short and damage claims, etc. 
Traffic also furnishes purchasing with routings for all 
purchased material. However, it is a purchasing 
responsibility ‘to assure that excess charges are not 
paid because of the shipper’s deviation from the pur- 
chase order routing and to recover excess costs 
resulting from such shipments.” 


L. C. Percival, American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati 


“Transportation costs are just as much a part of 
the purchased price as material, labor, and overhead. 
Purchasing is in a far better position to control these 
costs than other departments. By properly schedul- 
ing, specifying quantities, minimum weights, and 
packaging, it is possible to reduce transportation cost 
immeasurably. Transportation cost is one of the hid- 
den costs which so often is neglected by some man- 
agement. In today’s market we cannot afford to 
neglect any cost hidden or otherwise.” 


G. H. Pearsall, Reynolds Metals Co., Troutdale, Ore. 


“If a small company doesn’t have sufficient volume 
to warrant a separate traffic department, I believe 
control of transportation costs can best be exercised 
by the purchasing department. In our company, 
the large traffic volume justifies a separate traffic 
department staffed with experts in rate negotiation, 
freight classification, and routing. I believe that a 
good purchasing agent in a larger company does not 
have time to become expert in these matters and 
that they are better handled by a specialist working 
closely with the purchasing department.” 


“In most cases definitely yes. The exception, or- 
ganizations which have a separate division not re- 
porting to purchasing, should devise a system of 
keeping the purchasing agent advised of transporta- 
tion costs promptly and accurately. In all cases, the 
purchasing agent should have the final say in negoti- 
ating f.o.b. points with vendors. Freight costs are 
just as much a part of a procurement transaction as 
price, delivery, quality, packing, etc. There can be 


m™ no accurate yardstick to measure purchasing’s per- 


formance unless the buyer is permitted to negotiate 
all phases of a purchase.” 


“Transportation costs today are a major factor in 
purchasing materials. In any organization, if the 
purchasing department is to run efficiently, it is im- 
perative that the traffic department, responsible for 
transportation costs, should be able to give fast and 
accurate information. It is so closely associated with 
the purchasing department, that I feel it should be 
under its control. It is imperative for the purchasing 
agent to buy goods and incur the least possible cost 
—it is impossible to obtain this result without the 
support of a well organized traffic department.” 
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JAMES J. NELSEN, left, procurement direc- 
tor, Space Corp. of Dallas and Garland, 
has been advanced to manager materiel. 
Jay Horne, right, Nelsen’s assistant, be- 
comes purchasing agent for the company. 


W. R. Bruce has been promoted from 
chief of subcontracting to manager of 
material at Convair, a division of General 
Dynamics Corp., San Diego, 


Lester H. Keepper has been advanced 
to senior buyer of chemicals at Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago. In his new 


This Changing Purchasing Profession... 


assignment, Keepper will be chairman of 
the chemical purchasing committee of the 
purchasing department. 


Arthur H. Crouch, formerly stock con- 
trol manager at Wilkerson Corp., Engle- 
wood, Colo., has been made purchasing 
agent. 


Louis A. Howard has been appointed 
procurement manager for International 
Business Machines Corp.’s Owego, N. Y., 
facility. Martin C. Stutzbach has been 
named purchasing agent for the firm’s re- 
search laboratories in Westchester and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He will headquarter 
at the Mohansic Laboratory, Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y. 


Howard Fountain, formerly in the pur- 
chasing department ot DeVilbiss Co., 
Toledo, has been made sales manager of 
the standard lines of the Willyard Co., 
Toledo. 


“FASTER FROM FOSTER service 
delivers any kind of pipe 


.. ANYWHERE 


One call to any of Foster’s six nationwide warehouses gets you 
immediate delivery of all the pipe you need, regardless of 
type, size or specification. L. B. Foster Company has made 
a specialty of supplying the “hard-to-get” sizes, the unusual 
walls, the extra large quantities. 

Take advantage of “single-source’’ buying for all of your 
pipe requirements: Tested and Structural Steel Pipe in all 
sizes and specifications %”’ thru 48’’, Stainless, Seamless 
Alloy and Pressure Pipe—Aluminum, Wrought Iron and 
PVC Pipe—complete lines of Valves, Fittings and Flanges. 

For “complete package” shipments—for savings in time 
and money—try ‘‘Faster-From-Foster’”’ service. Write, wire 
or phone your nearest Foster office. 


EG 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. « New York 7, N.Y. « Chicago 4, Il. 
Houston 2, Texas * Los Angeles 5, Calif. « Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Ma 
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] FIRST STEP in operating through Comex is visiting your broker. Here customer, right, places b 
* order. In background is electronic board showing minute-to-minute price changes in commoditi 


BUSY BROKERS enter main door to the trading floor of the new 
York Commodity Exchange, Inc., to face another challenging day. 


How Futures Are Traded 


At New Yorks Bustling 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


Commodity Exchange, Inc. (Comex) is a market place to buy 
and sell contracts for copper, lead, zinc, hides, and burlap for a 
future delivery. These commodities are traded for delivery within 
twelve to fifteen months. 

One of the purposes of futures trading is to provide the purchas- 
ing agent with a hedge against price fluctuations in the material 
he buys to make his finished product. Hedging is making a 
transaction (either buying or selling a commodity in today’s mar- 
ket) and at the same time making the opposite transaction (selling 
or buying in a future market). 

Through hedging, the P.A. eliminates the risk of a price change 
in the commodity which could subject him to a heavy loss in his 
finished product. 

If the commodity price drops, his inventory loss of the purchased 
material will be offset by the profit of his Comex futures contract. 
Inversely, if the price rises, his inventory appreciation will tend to 
offset the loss on his futures contract. 


Net result is that company’s manufacturing profits are protected 
in a fluctuating market. 


? DIRECT-WIRE phones from brokers office to Comex floor allow placement of order to be made ime 
e diately. Once order is received by floor brokers they step to trading ring to prepare for acti 


. 


GATHERED BROKERS hear official caller/arbiter (standing on caller's platform behind them, cent 
e signal opening of day with bell while flipping month sign which shows futures month being trad 
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WHENEVER a buy or,sell call is answered by brokers a record of the transaction FLOOR BROKERS are constantly advisea of latest news through availability 
e is made by the ring lerk at left and dropped into pneumatic tube at his desk. - of Dow-Jones news ticker (left) and Stock Exchange ticker tape (right). 


TRANSACTION SLIP is sent through tube to rostrum as operator puts informa- 
5 tion on teletype. It tells what's traded, delivery date, time of trade, cost. 


ONE CLERK teletypes, another on rostrum phones transaction to board boy who AT CLOSING brokers match receipts on transactions consummated. Unti then 
& enters latest price and number of lots traded on blackboards high above floor. transactions are executed only with honor of men involved backing them up. 
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As a teenager in the early 
1940’s, Bob Moore gained a na- 
tional reputation for himself as a 
hot-rodder in Tulare County, 
Calif., which is known as a hot- 
bed for hot-rodders. 

Almost 20 years later, Bob, 
an assistant purchasing agent for 
Babcock Radio Engineering Co., 
Costa Mesa, Calif., admits he still 
can’t resist the sound of racing 
engines. 


Spend Time Overhauling 


PaeaR. Purchasing Week Profile 


Hot-Rodder Bob Moore Builds Midget Racers 


Racing has remained Bob’s|, = " 


major hobby throughout 


the| ca 


years. Most of his spare time now | #7 


is taken up with the Micro-|2@ 


Midget car that he and a partner 
built. During the week, time is 
spent overhauling the tiny 15 cu. 
in. 4-cycle engine that powers the 
car at speeds up to 70 mph. 
Weekly overhauling is not un- 
likely since the engine hits a 
strenuous 11,000 rpm., more 
than three times the speed of a 
conventional engine, at top speed. 
Other than overhauling, there is 
always work to be done on the 
new cars they are building, dis- 
cussions on last week’s race, and 
planning for next week’s race. 
For family transportation, Bob 
drives his wife and three children 
around in a conservative sedan, 
iloted in a conservative manner. 
ike most other men who drive 
in competition, he regards an 
automobile as a potentially lethal 
machine and has little use for 
highway speed-jockeys. 
Having received an honorable 


EVERYBODY 
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at competitive prices. 
Everybody wants ac- 
curate stampings. Peo- 
ple have been coming 
back to ETASCO for 
over 35 years for just 
these reasons. 


YOUR BLUEPRINTS 
to ETASCO for a quo- 
tation will show you 
what we mean—and 
you won’t be obligated. 


| ETASCOQ') 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., INC. 
122 Ballard St., Saugus, Massachusetts 


—where America’s first 
successful ironworks is located 


BOB MOORE, a racing car enthusiast, gets some pointers from his 


young nephew Bobby who is a full-time professional ‘‘Go-Cart”’ expert. 


discharge from the Marines after 
a 5-year hitch, in 1949, Bob 
married a girl from Rochester, 
N. Y. The newlyweds moved to 
Rochester where Bob resumed 
racing at the Monroe County 
Fairgrounds under N.A.S.C.A.R. 
(National Association for Stock 
Car Auto Racing) sanction and 
supervision. N.A.S.C.A.R. re- 
quires that all cars must be 
100% stock. Drivers can tune 
cars to assure peak performance 
and they can add extra reinforc- 
ing to the body and running gear 
to improve safety, but modifica- 
tion of power plants is strictly 
forbidden. Professional suspi- 
cious judges, called “scrutineers” 
check cars for compliance under 
the alert eyes of other competing 
drivers. 


Tried to Make Hobby Pay 


Bob’s interests and aptitudes 
led him to attempt to make a 
business out of his hobby, in the 
early 1950’s. A few years of 
operating a speed shop in 
Rochester came to a quick halt 
when Mrs. Moore thoughtfully 
pointed out that the family’s as- 


sets had diminished by some 
$11,000. 

At this time Bob felt the urge 
to return to sunny California, so 
he and his family headed West. 
On arrival he found a job as an 
engineer with Babcock. Bob’s 
combination of engineering train- 
ing, familiarity with Babcock 
equipment, alertness, and ability 
to get along with other people, 
brought about a transfer to the 
purchasing department, where he 
is now an assistant P.A. 

After the financial problems 
created by his N.A.S.C.A.R. rac- 
ing, Bob was attracted to Micro- 
Midgets by the relatively small 
investment involved. “My part- 
ner and I bought our first one for 
only $400,” he says, later reveal- 
ing that they added a thousand 
hours of their time to make 
modifications so that it now re- 
sembles a scaled-down model of 
the Indianapolis 500 racers. To 
defend their title as Orange 
County champs and perhaps grab 
the $1,000 purse at El Centro 
(home of the midget auto racing) 
this month they are in the process 
of building two more cars. 


Reichhold Plans Plant 
To Produce Melamine 


White Plains, N. Y.—A pro- 
jected multi-million dollar plant 
in the south will make Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc., the second ma- 
jor supplier of melamine in the 
U.S 


With demand from manufac- 
turers of plastic products, lami- 
nates, surface coatings, paper, 
and textiles for melamine and 
melamine molding compounds 
and resins rapidly increasing, 
Reichhold is confident the firm 
will be entering the market at an 
opportune time. 

Production is scheduled to be- 
gin early in 1961. The initial ca- 
pacity of the plant will be 20 
million lb. per year, but the de- 
sign provides for eventual ex- 
pansion of capacity to 50 million 
Ib. annually. 


Kaiser to Build Plant 
For Periclase Output 


Midland, Mich. — Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. will 


erect a new plant here to turn out 


extremely high-purity periclase, 
a dense, crystalline magnesia. 

Initial output of the new facil- 
ities is placed at 45,000 tons. It 
also will produce other special 
magnesia-containing __ refractory 
grains. 

Construction, estimated at $3 
million, will begin within the next 
two months. The plant will use 
magnesium hydroxide supplied 
by the Dow Chemical Co. from 
deep-well brine operations here. 
Production is scheduled for early 
1960. 


Ideal’s Facilities in N. M. 
Begin Cement Output 


Albuquerque, N. M. — New 
Mexico’s first cement plant—a 
$14 million project constructed 
by Ideal Cement Co. of Denver, 
Colo.—has started production 16 
miles east of here. 

Plant No. 16 for Ideal is ex- 
pected to produce more than a 
million bbl. a year, chiefly for 
northern New Mexico and west 
Texas markets. It boosts Ideal’s 
annual cement capacity to 34 mil- 


Pittsburgh-—New stainless steel 
facilities have been added at Uni- 
versal-Cyclops Steel Corp.’s 
Coshocton, Ohio, plant and by 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. at 
Louisville, Ohio. 

J & L’s expansion is a 52 in. 
Sendzimir mill which rolls stain- 


0.010 to 0.1875 in thickness, (see 
P.W. Mar. 23 ’59, p. 18). 
Universal-Cyclops’ _ stainless 
steel strip plant will more than 
double the corporation’s capa- 
city. The new facilities at Co- 
shocton have a capacity of 20,- 
000 tons a year. 

Universal invested over $8 
million in the new plant and an 
additional $5 million has been 
earmarked for further expansion 
this year. Supplementing stain- 


less sheets to specifications rang- |! 
ing up to 48 in. wide and from}; 


Stainless Steel-Making Facilities 
Added by 2 Major Manufacturers 


WORKMAN’S reflection in the 


less steel production facilities at 
Bridgeville, Pa., the Coshocton 
plant allows Bridgeville to place 
emphasis on all types of speciality 
steel strip. 


stainless steel strip finished at 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp.'s 
Coshocton, Ohio, plant shows 
high-grade of finish applied. 


equipment are now in the engi- 
neering and planning stage. 

Raw material is hot rolled coils 
of stainless steel strip, soon to be 
supplied from the continuous 
strip mill at the Mansfield, Ohio, 
plant of Empire Reeves Steel, a 
subsidiary of Universal-Cyclops. 
Temporarily, Bridgewell plant is 
supplying most of the hot rolled 
coils for Coshocton, with limited 
quantities of wider coils obtained 
from other sources. 


Expansion Easy 


Located on a 649-acre tract, 
the buildings and modern produc- 
tion equipment were constructed 
so that further expansion can be 
easily integrated. The facilities 
are readily accessible to major 
metalworking markets and within 
overnight shipping distance to 
most of them. 

With ultra-modern controls, a 
powerful reversing mill reduces 
stainless strip down to thickness 
of 0.012 in., in a series of reduc- 
tions at speeds up to 1,000 fpm. 
A new temper mill provides 
proper hardness and lustrous fin- 
ish. Equipment also includes one 
of the longest and most efficient 
two-strand stainless strip anneal- 
ing and pickling lines in the in- 
dustry. Supplementary annealing 
and pickling lines for light and 
heavy gage strip are under con- 
struction. Additional mills and 


Norton Buys Equipment 


Worcester, Mass.—Gould & 
Eberhardt, Inc., one of the old- 
est machine tool manufacturers in 
the United States, has sold its 
machinery and equipment to 
Norton Co. Gould & Eberhardt’s 
line of shapers and gear hobbing 
machinery will be produced at 
Norton’s plant here. 
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“ EUERYTHING HINGES ON HAGER!. 


We'll make IT for youl For standard (5,000 different types 
and sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 
Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., Victor & *‘I'’ Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


In Canada, Hager Hinge Canada Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


uaiienen 
Founded 1849, Every Hager Hinge Swings on 100 Yeors of Experience 
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Profitable Reading for Purchasing Agents 


New Books 


The Supervision of Personnel, 

by John M. Pfiffner. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. 500 p. Price; $6.50. 


There are a number of books 
which, in a short period of time, 
can bring you the basic funda- 
mentals of industrial psychology 
as they apply to your regular de- 
partmental operations. 

Professor Pfiffner’s book is an 
excellent bridge between the gap 
of theoretical motivational study 
and the application of this theory 
to the daily work situation. It 
concentrates on the “why’s” of 
individual action and reaction in 
the job environment. 

The subtitle: “Human Rela- 
tions in the Management of 
Men” really provides the clue to 
the basis of the book. Employer- 
employee interaction is covered 
in a host of situations including: 
top-organization structure, the 
informal working group, com- 
munications, group morale, order 
giving, and changes in depart- 
mental structure. 

If such concepts as: motiva- 
tion, change resistance, individ- 
ual security, social incentives, su- 

ervisor stereotypes, individual 

ostility, employee counseling, 
role playing, sensitivity training, 
and group therapy are unclear to 
you, this book may be just what 
you need to improve your man- 
agerial function. 


Aids to Purchasing 


A 1,400 page catalog-directory, 
the 1959 edition of Electronic 
Engineers Master-eem, contains 
product information of 456 man- 
ufactures. It has 2,800 product 
classifications to pinpoint every 
electronic need, and 75,000 prod- 
uct source listings. Over 5,000 
manufacturers are listed in the 
alphabetical supplier directory. 

Product comparison is simpli- 
fied by a cataloging system which 
groups all similar items within 
51 product sections. Available 
from the publisher at 60 Madi- 
son Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. for 
$10. 


From Manufacturers 


Three-way feedwater heater by- 
pass valves are described in Bul- 
letin No. 8F. It includes sectional 
drawings and information on de- 
sign features, materials of con- 
struction, Operation, and applica- 
tion—plus piping diagram which 
give a comparison of the piping 
and fabrication requirements of 
a three-way bypass valve and 
conventional installations. Bulle- 
tin is available from Schutte & 
Koerting Co., Dept. V-E, Corn- 
well Heights, Bucks County, Pa. 


Sulphuric acid-resistant stainless 
steel called “Union 20-S” is de- 
scribed in 4-page folder. It lists 
forms in which the corrosion- 
resistant alloy is stocked and 
gives general corrosion and weld- 
ing information. Folder is avail- 
able from Union Steel Corp., 
Union, N. J. 


Process moisture monitor, Type 
26-310, is described in 4-page 
Brochure No. 1845. Brochure 
points up the operation, appli- 
cations, and specifications of this 
instrument for continuous moni- 
toring or control of water in 
gaseous streams. Copies can be 
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obtained by writing Consolidated 
Electrodynamics Corp., 360 Si- 
erra Madre Villa, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Cushioning material called EDG- 
PAK is described in new bro- 
chure, entitled “Strength of Steel 
Grip in a Velvet Glove.” New 
brochure includes a sample piece 
of EDG-PAK as well as a cut- 
away diagram showing its design 
and protection on performance 
properties. Photographs of the 
automobile, aircraft and missile 
industries illustrate some of the 


many new uses of EDG-PAK in 
packaging and critical edge pro- 
tection. Brochure can be ob- 
tained by writing EDG-PAK 
Div., Flex-O-Lators, Inc., Car- 
thage, Mo. 


Troyfelt, a new synthetic non- 
woven material, is described in 
8-page brochure. It describes 
what Troyfelt is, how it is made, 
and details areas such as strength, 
dimensional stability, long wear, 
chemical resistance, etc. in which 
it is superior to other materials. 
It also explains how, in addition 


to straight Dacron or Orlon fiber 
construction, Troyfelt can be 
custom blended from different 
fibers and combinations for spe- 
cific uses. Brochure is available 
from Troy Blanket Millis, 200 
_— Ave., New York 16, 
o Xe 


Yttrium metal is described in 
data sheet. Information con- 
tained in the sheet includes many 
of the characteristics of the rare 
earth metal regarding thermal 
properties, crystal structure, elec- 
trical properties, and some cor- 


rosion data. Copies are available 
from Research Chemical Div., 
Nuclear Corp. of America, P. O. 
Box 431, 170 W. Providencia 
St., Burbank, Calif. 


Twin power crawler tractor, 
Model TC-12, is described in 24- 
page Catalog No. 606. It is illus- 
trated with photographs from 
various types of operations, cut- 
away and sectional views, and 
drawings that explain twin power 
application, Torqmatic Drive, 
hydraulic track tensioning and 
other design features of the trac- 
tor. Catalog is available from 
Sales Promotion Dept., Euclid 
Div., General Motors Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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factors 
fo get the 


cost of steel... 


Initial price! And COST OF POSSESSION! 


If you’re putting steel in inventory for 
later use because you think it’s a bargain, 
compare all your costs, including cost of 
possession, with the price and freedom 
from risk of buying from your Steel 


Service Center. 


Many steel users have found that using 


Service Center steel 


storage space and saves the costs of obso- 
lescence, waste, handling and cutting. 
When you use Steel Service Center 


[ AMERICAN STEEL 
Y neque. 


|e 


The American Steel Warehouse 


.. YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


WAREHOUSE ASS'N 


saves expensive 
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labor and equipment for preliminary 
processing, you save both the investment 
and operating expense of having your 
own labor and equipment. 

Use the chart to figure all your costs. 
For more information, get the booklet, 
What’s Your Real Cost of Possession for 
Steel? Ask your nearby Steel Service 
Center. Or write to American Steel Ware- 
house Association, Inc., 540-F Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


COST OF POSSESSION 


FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 


Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital: 
inventory 
Space 
Equipment 
Cost of operation: 
Space 
Materials handling 
Cutting & burning 
Scrap & wastage 
Other costs: 
Obsolescence 


Insurance 
Taxes 
Accounting 


bo, eee ner eee 


COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 


TOTAL 


Gloves 
Are Neoprene Coated 


Threading a needle is no 
chore with these flexible 
neoprene-coated gloves. The 
glove liner is made from a 
knitted jersey shell which is 
said to be more elastic than 
woven flannel. Seams are on 
the side of fingers where they 
are less likely to split. 

Price: $11.10 doz. (wrist- 
let), $16.05 (12 in.), $17.55 
(14% in.). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Hood Rubber Products, 
Watertown, Mass. (P. W., 
7/13/59) 


Drawing Set 
Complete Tools 


Drawing set contains as- 
sortment of instruments se- 
lected to fulfill needs of 
draftsmen. Case is made of 
plastic and instruments will 
not rust, warp or bind. Made 
of nickel-silver and steel they 
are warranted for the life- 
time of the purchaser. 

Price: $10. Delivery im- 
mediate. 

Eugene’ Dietzgen Co., 
2425 N. Sheffield Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill, (P. W., 7/13/59) 


Wire Markers 
For Identifying Wires 


Self-sticking markers give 
temporary or permanent 
identification of thin com- 
munications wire and tiny 
electronic components. Two 
black numerical legends are 
on each 5/16 x 5/64 in. 
marker. 250 markers are 
mounted on a card. Several 
series are available. 

Price: $50 hundred cards 
(subject to disc.). Delivery 
immediate. 

W. H. Brady Co., 727 
Glendale Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (P. W., 7/13/59) 


Fatigue Mat 
Rests Legs, Feet 


Industrial fatigue mat de- 
signed for people required to 
stand in one spot for a long 
period of time. It relieves 
fatigue and rests the legs and 
feet. Non-skid design keeps 
it in place and it is reversible 
and washable. 

Price: From $4.80 (18 x 
30 in.) to $7. (24 x 36 in.) 
Delivery: immediate. 

Newth Rubber Co., Bar- 
rington, R. LL, (P. W., 
7/13/59) 


Here's your weekly guide to... 


Purchasing Week 
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Roof Cement 
Is Highly Adhesive 


Roof repair cement de- 
signed for filling and repair- 
ing leaks or breaks in roofs. 
Highly adhesive, the com- 
pound is said to flow into 
leaks making them water- 
tight. It holds edges of belts 
firmly in place on flashings 
around fire-walls, parapets, 
and sky lights. 

Price: 15¢ lb., Delivery: 
7 to 10 days. 

Garland Co., 3748 E. 91 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. (P. W., 
7/13/59) 


Stencil 
White for Visibility 


White stencil sheet gives 
the maximum visibility 
needed for preparing stencils. 
It may be used for any 
method of stencil prepara- 
tion and it is said to be extra 
tough and durable to resist 
tearing from heavy signa- 
tures or hard typing. 

Price: $4.10 box. (24 
stencils, 12 cushion sheets, 
typing plate). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. 
Touhy Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(P. W., 7/13/59) 


Snooperscope 
For Plant Security 


Scope permits after-dark 
surveillance where it is nec- 
essary to view without being 
seen. Used by plant guards 
for detection of night prowl- 
ers. Can also be used for re- 
search where infrared rays 
are encountered. Range de- 
pends on light source used. 
Weighs 6 lb., 6 oz. 

Price: $39.50; _ light 
source, $10. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Edmund Scientific Co., 
Barrington, N. J. (P. W., 
7/13/59) 


Pocket Magnet 
Retrieves Small Items 


Mechanic’s insulated 
pocket magnet finds and re- 
trieves small nuts, bolts, pins, 
washers, clips, etc. that are 
hard to find and pick up. The 
tool is made of polypropy- 
lene with a Alnico V magnet 
on the end. It is unaffected 
by oil or gas and has a 
pocket clip. 

Price: $1. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Ullman Devices Corp., 
Ridgefield, Conn. (P. W., 
7/13/59) 
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ew Products 


Drill Adapter 


Gives Sensitive Feed 


Drill adapter provides a highly sensi- 
tive hand feed for delicate drilling. It 
fits the standard 1%-in. drill press chuck 
or the Gallatin chuck of a milling ma- 
chine, jig borer, or lathe. It gives % in. 
additional depth control and permits 
quick set-up and use of big machines for 
drilling small (.005 to 5/32 in.) holes. 
Besides pilot hole and production drill- 
ing, the device also is said to be useful 
for small end-milling. 

Price: $27.50. Delivery: immediate. 

H. C. Stanley, 316 W. Sierra Madre, 
Glendora, Calif. (P.W., 7/13/59) 


Paper Towel Dispenser 
Cuts Towel Use 


Delayed-feed folded towel dispenser 
is said to cut use by as much as 25%. 
The cabinet uses a simple three-fin rotor 
which must be tapped lightly to expose 
the next towel. This slight delay is said 
to discourage wasteful consumption. It 
is available in a variety of colors and the 
door swings open for easy filling. It can 
handle all types of folded paper towels 
now on the market. 

Price: $4.50 to $5. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Brown Co., Box 131-N, Boston, Mass. 
(P.W. 7/13/59) 


Mastic Extruder 
Makes Sealing Tapes 


Small, semi-portable mastic extruder 
designed to extrude heavy mastic sealing 
compounds for on-the-job tape or ribbon 
sealing operations. An endless variety of 
shapes and cross sections can be ex- 
truded by changing the die. It can extrude 
single or multiple columns of small sec- 
tions up to 6 in. Machine eliminates 
need to stock large variety of tapes now 
produced in roll form. 

Price: $1,040. Delivery: 3 to 4 wk. 

Machine & Instrument Development 
Corp., 16343 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. (P.W., 7/13/59) 


Inkmarker 
Won’t Dry in Container 


Inkmarker never dries when left un- 
capped. Spring valve keeps air from 
reaching the ink supply until the valve is 
depressed. It comes in 8 colors: green, 
blue, violet, brown, black, red, orange, 
and yellow and will write on any surface, 
including metal. Container is completely 
leakproof and replacement tips and inks 
are available to extend the life of the 
original marker. 

Price: 69¢ each. Delivery: immediate. 

Flash Mfg. Co., 169 Murray St., 
Newark, N. J. (P. W., 7/13/59) 
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Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Adhesive Dispenser 
Releases Dot at Time 


Ball-point adhesive dis- 
penser releases one dot of 
rubber cement whenever the 
point is depressed. Designed 
for attaching papers, it elimi- 
nates need for staples and 
paper clips in correspond- 
ence files. One filling of the 
pen dispenses approximately 
5,000 dots. 

Price: 98¢, refill bottles 
(3 fillings) 49¢. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Devon Tape Corp., 110 
Hartford Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. (P. W., 7/13/59) 


Fluid Connector 
Works at Any Angle 


Swivel connector for hy- 
draulic use can deliver fluid 
at any angle under pressure. 
Movement of connector elim- 
inates flexing strain common 
when hose is used for similar 
applications. Available in 
sizes from % in. through 
142 in. Operating pressures 
up through 5,000 psi. 

Price: $4. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Eastman Mfg. Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis. (P.W., 7/13/59 


Floor Cleaner 


Disinfects at Same Time 


Liquid floor cleaner cleans, disinfects, 
deodorizes and sanitizes in one operation. 
The germicidal floor cleaner is non-toxic, 
completely safe and can be used on 
practically any surface including floors, 
walls, woodwork, washrooms and any 
other place throughout the plant. Avail- 
able in 1- , 5- , 30- , and 55-gal. sizes. 
One-gal. size comes in both glass jug 
and metal can. 

Price: $3.67 per gal. in 1-gal. cans. 
Delivery: immediate. 

O-Cedar Division, American-Marietta 
Co., 101 E. Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 
(P. W., 7/13/59) 
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Paper and 


Board—Paper is divided into two 
broad groups: 1. paper, 2. board. Dis- 
tinction between two is vague. Board 
is generally heavier, thicker, more 
rigid. Most materials 0.012 in. or more 
thick are boards. 

Cardboard—General term applies 
to boards 0.006 in. or more thick 
where stiffness is most pronounced 
characteristic. In common usage by 
public, but not by paper industry be- 
cause of vagueness. Industry prefers 
to combine term board with word in- 
dicating material’s character or use, 
e. g. boxboard, chipboard. 
Chipboard—Paperboard used where 


Paperboard 


strength and quality not essential. 
Has relatively low density. 
Boxboard—Paperboard used for 
making boxes. Made from wood pulp, 
waste paper, straw, or combinations. 
Can be plain, lined, or clay coated. 
Combination board—Two or more 
boards joined by adhesive. 
Fiberboard—Board made from 
chemical wood pulp, waste paper, or 
combinations with or without chemical 
additives. Uses: containers, electrical 
products. 
Container Board—Designates cor- 
rugated or solid fiber shipping con- 
tainer board. (P. W., 7/13/59) 
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Aluminum Needs to Soar in Next 2 Decades. 


1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 
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Basic Statistics - >< Forecast Calculated Results ———> 
WORLD ALUMINUM PRODUCTION, 1929 - '57, & FORECAST TO 1980, SHORT TONS, 
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New Forecast Reveals 


BY FREDERIC C. FEARING 


Talk about aluminum today and you 
hear words like “over-capacity” and 
“glut.” Just mention the word “short- 
age” and you'll find scoffers on all sides. 

Yet based on current trends this is ex- 
actly what may happen over the long 
pull unless production is greatly ex- 
panded. Examination of past and current 
aluminum demand patterns indicates: 


@ World average trend needs will have 
doubled by 1967, and by 1980 world av- 
erage requirements will have tripled. 


®@ United States, to maintain its present 
share of the world market, should pro- 
duce 5,054,900 tons by 1980—more 
than twice current capacity. 

As an illustration of just how fast the 
aluminum picture can change, look at 
what’s happened over the past year. Op- 
erations in less than 12 months jumped 
from 70% of rated capacity to close to 


CUT RIGHT... 


NOT 
“CUT RATE” 


Sprockets that are not cut right can cut 
chain life by as much as 50% to 75%. 
For smoothest action...for maximum 
service life of both chain and sprockets, 
cut-tooth sprockets must be made to 
precise tolerances. Kex Cut-Tooth 
Sprockets are made to exact tolerances 
to fit precisely with the chain for longest 
life of both chain and sprockets. For 
more data see your nearby distributor 
or write Chain Belt Company, 4702 W. 
Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CUT-TOOTH SPROCKETS 
July 13, 1959 


90%. So even in the short run it’s an 
industry where “glut” can easily change. 

But this study is basically a forecast of 
the longer run need of aluminum—10-20 
years hence. It is aimed at deriving a 
conservative estimate of world require- 
ments, and of United States production 
to maintain it’s present position. 

It is based on objective mathematical 
techniques. It seeks very definitely to 
avoid the human-judgment factor and 
“pinpointing” of any results—by devel- 
oping mean or average trends of output. 

We start our analysis with two basic 
determinants of aluminum demand: 


1 Population—It has long been recog- 
nized that the compelling force behind 
rising demand and expanding production 
is a rising population trend. 


2 Usage trend—This reflects the “pop- 
ularity” of the item in question. It is not 
enough to tie production into the popula- 
tion trend alone, but in addition it should 
be tied into a sound and practical per 
Capita use trend. 

Two distinct forecasts will be made 
on the basis of the above demand factors 
—total world needs, and the U. S. share 
of these needs. 

The world forecast is shown in the 
chart alongside which graphically pre- 
sents the basic data and the resultant 
mean trend (average) aluminum needs to 
1980. A description follows. 


Step 1—Basic Data 


World Population—This is shown as 
Curve A on the Chart. It covers 1940- 
1980 and comes from United Nations. 


World Aluminum Production—These 
figures (American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics) are shown as Curve B on the chart. 

Chart Curve B shows that the period 
1929-57 consists of 4 segments. Of 
these, the post World War II years are 
characterized by new, spectacular tech- 
nological advances. This latter period 
therefore, rests upon factors which were 
of minor economic significance previ- 
ously. The post World War II period 
alone, is therefore the eligible base for 
forecasts and has been so used here. 


Step 2—Mean Historical Post World War 
II Trend: 


Having factually determined what 
Statistical production period must be 
used, the next step is to find it’s mean 
trend. Chart Curve C, is the maximum 
trend for the period and Curve D is the 
minimum. Obviously, the mean, Curve 
E will be the average between these two 
curves. It has been mathematically de- 
termined and plotted from Equation E. 


2,258,685 X — 97,127,523 


Y = 5 (Equation E) 


Y represents short tons and X the num- 
ber of years from 1900. 


Step 3—Mean Historical Use Index 
(Pounds of Production per Capita) 


We have historical world populations 
for 1945, 1950, and 1955 (Curve A). 
From Equation E above, we calculated 
the world mean trend tonnages on E for 
these three years. Together we get: 


1945 1950 1955 


Population 
(Billions) 


2.331 2.476 2.691 
Tonnage on E. . 


501,478 1,756,303 3,011,128 

If we convert tons into pounds and 
then divide by the respective populations, 
we will have three points on the use 
index, (per capita production curve). This 
is plotted on the chart as the solid black 
line, Curve F, as follows: 


1945 
1950 
1955 


0.432 Ib./capita 
1418 “ 
2.238 “ 

Step 4—Use Index Equation: 


Curve F is a segment of a parabola, 
and before it can be projected its equa- 


tion must be developed so that values on 
F can be computed for 1960, 1965, 1970, 
1975, and 1980. If Y represents pounds 
of aluminum per capita and X the num- 
ber of 5-year periods from 1900, then: 


y — 40.454 X—3.2714—0.8045 


c. ee 

From this equation we calculated the 

broken-line portion of Curve F, project- 

ing it to 1980 as the mean use index or 

per capita production—plotting it from 
the following points: 


Table I 
Per Capita Production Forecast 
1960 
1965 
1970 
1975 
1980 


Step 5. Final Aluminum Mean Trend 
World Forecast 


All we have to do now is to multiply 
the above Use Index or per capita figures 
by their respective world populations and 
then divide the results by 2,000 lb. The 
figures follow as plotted on Curve G. 


Table II 
World Mean Trend Forecast 
1960 4,314,300 net tons 
1965 5,671,600 “ “ 
1970 7,181,500 “ 
1975 8,833,800 “ 
1980 10,686,900 “ 

What the Forecast Means: Since 
Curves E and F are both mean world 
trends, so likewise Curve G represents 
the mean trend, or axis of future world 
aluminum production—about which fu- 
ture output must be expected to vary. 

Estimates based on the chart show that 
output will have doubled its mean trend 
value of 3,011,128 tons in 1955, by 
1966; it will have tripled that figure by 
1976 and will have shown an increase 
of 3.55 times the 1955 amount by 1980. 


U.S. Share of World Output 

This calculation is based primarily 
upon (a) the mean historical world trend, 
(b) the mean historical post-war U. S. 
Trend of production and (c) the UV. S. 
share of such world production in this 
period and at the U. S. peak year of 
1956. Note, we are not attempting to 
forecast U. S. mean production in future 
years. The purpose is to show only what 
our country should aim for in order to 
maintain its recent standing. 

The mean U. S. historical trend was 
developed in the same manner as we de- 
veloped the mean world historical post 
World War II trend (Chart Curve E)— 
using U. S. aluminum output data. 

After determining the U. S. post World 
War II mean historical trend, its equa- 
tion was developed. From this the ton- 
nages on this trend were calculated for 
1945-’50-’"55—analgous to this same 
phase in the world forecast computations. 

From the data on the mean trends for 
both the world and the U. S., the U. S. 
percentage share of mean world produc- 
tion was found to average out at 47.3% 
of world production. 


Application of U.S. Share to 1980 


If we apply the foregoing 47.3% to 
Table I, (world aluminum output) we do 
not allow for any “safety margin.” For 
example, in the recent peak year of 1956 
the U. S. had a capacity enabling it to 
produce 1,679,247 tons, representing 
52% of the World post-war mean trend. 

Rather than depend upon the “exact” 
amounts, it would seem more “realistic” 
to use the average of these two factors, 
or 49.7% for our final U. S. share. 


Table Ill 


“Realistic” U. S. Production to Main- 
tain its Share in World’s Mean Trend 


(Equation F) 


2.955 lb. /capita 
‘ “ 


When these calculated mean trend fig- 
ures were plotted, the resulting curve co- 
ordinated extremely well with the histori- 
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cal mean post World War II U. S. trend 
curve, thus indicating its soundness. 


Conclusion: The implications of a huge 
increase in future requirements can’t be 
shrugged off. The two- and three-fold 
increases in requirements estimated above 
can’t be dismissed as “wild” or “unsub- 
stantiated.” They are based on average 
historical and current trends calculated 
via unbiased mathematical techniques. 

The importance of the use index tech- 
nique in these studies can be seen from 
the fact that a straight projection of 
Curve E would indicate a production of 
only 9.3 million tons in 1980. If you take 
increasing per capita usage into account 
(Curve G), the estimate rises to 10.7 mil- 
lion tons—in this case, a 14% increase. 


Frederic C. Fearing is a mining engineer 
of long and diverse experience. He has in- 
troduced a new economic approach to long- 
term forecasting which has received wide 
and favorable acceptance. 

Mr. Fearing also is the author of many 
articles and studies in the technical press. 
Outstanding among these are his widely 
publicized work on developing policy for 
the Port of New York, his reports on our 
Alaska tin lodes and placer techniques. 


Another 


BETTER 


More and more buyers specify 
Shafer Roller Bearing Take-Ups 
exclusively. One reason is a com- 
plete line—a take-up for every appli- 
cation. Better three ways—that’s 
how one buyer feels about the ZHT 
extra-heavy-duty take-up. 1. Utilizes 
full bearing capacity: extra-heavy 
screw, steel frame. 2. Takes heavy 
shock or tension loads: malleable 
iron housing and capstan. 3. Easy 
field adjustment: screw located ia 
line with load eliminates cocking; 
cadmium plating on screw and cap- 
stan eliminates rust. See your dis- 
tributor. CHAIN Belt Company, 
4702 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis. In Canada: CHAIN Belt 
(Canada) Ltd., 1181 Sheppard Ave. 
East, Toronto. 
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The plastics industry continually juggles its products to find 
new uses and new markets. Here are some of the industry’s cur- 
rent offerings: 


@A new ABS (acrylonitrile-butadiene-styrene) plastic has 
properties that may make it a top competitor of nylon. Developed 
by Naugatuck Chemical Div., U.S. Rubber Co., the material is 
called Kralastic-MM. These are its properties: excellent creep 
resistance to 160F., low moisture absorption, high stiffness, 
elastic modulus twice nylon’s. Pricewise the edge is clearly in 
favor of Kralastic-MM—less than half that of nylon. 

U.S. Rubber points out that its material is not identical to 
nylon, but in some applications it will do a better job; in others, 
not as well. Actually it will become a part of a group of mate- 
rials—nylon, Delrin, polypropylene—with like properties, but 
somewhat different applications. It will give the purchasing agent 
a broader group of materials to chose from. 


®@ New adhesive joins nylon 6. It sets without heat or pressure 
in 3 min. and resists 250F. Made by E. D. Geoffrey Garth & 
Associates, it sells for $30 a pt. Potential uses: joining complex 
molded parts, or parts molded in two or more pieces, and 
packaging. 

Other Garth developments: oriented nylon 6 strip with first 
use as a load-carrying reinforcement for conveyor and power- 
transmission belts; foamed polyvinyl butyral with possibilities 
as thermal and electrical insulation. 


@ Two new polystyrenes with superior color stability under 
fluorescent light have been announced by Dow Chemical Co. 
They are called Styron 672 Verelite (molding) and Styron 673 
Verelite (extrusion). Both resist yellowing. Clear Verelite costs 
23 to 29.5¢ a lb.; colored material costs 27¢ to $1.00 a Ib. 
Intended applications: lighting diffusers, fixtures, and grids. 


@ Two new porous sheet plastics—one from England—have 
been developed. The British version is produced from high- 
density polyethylene. Called Vyon, and developed by Pritchett 
and Gold and E.P.S. Co., Ltd., it has a medium-sized pore suit- 
able for use in air and liquid filtration, fluidized powder con- 
veying, and aeration pads. It can be machined and welded. 

Fine-pore plastic sheets will be made available later this year 
by the ESB-Reeves Corp. Almost any plastic can be used. It’s 
basic application will probably be in filtration. 


Some new plastics production techniques are rapidly taking 


shape also: 


® Fluidized plastic coating can be used to make metal parts 
corrosion or abrasion resistant. Thick coatings of polyethylene, 
polystyrene, acrylic, Teflon-type plastics, and nylon, can be 
built up. 

The process works this way: First the part is heated. Then 
it is dipped into a fluidized bath of powdered resin. The part is 
removed while its retained heat melts the resin forming a coating. 


© Blow-molding techniques and equipment have developed to 
the point where plastics containers can compete with glass and 
metal. Besides containers, blow molding may be used for other 
products having large but not necessarily closed cavities. 


At a Society of Automotive Engineers meeting J. H. Du Bois 
made some points about evaluating new plastic—points a pur- 
chasing agent might keep in mind when he seeks the right plastic. 
These may mean failure of your product: lack of age and dimen- 
sional stability, high and variable thermal expansion, effects of 
moisture absorption, loss or migration of plasticizer, weather- 
ability, batch to batch material variation, flammability, low 
scratch resistance, low thermal endurance. 


The development of new crystalline plastics is likely to move 
plastics deep into the realm of metals. Such metalworking oper- 
ations as quenching, annealing, stretching, cold working would 
add improved properties just as they do to metals. 

What’s needed before such plastics become available, reports 
the Battelle Technical Review, is a “pure” compound, one in 
which all the molecules of the plastic will be virtually identical 
in size and composition permitting true tailoring of plastic com- 
position. 


20. 


Better Handling of 


about it. 


which all P.A.’s will appreciate. 


Your ideas 


Are you tired of hearing complaints about 
handling dog-eared, corner-torn blueprints dam- 
aged by thumb tacks and sticking tape? The en- 
gineers at United Aircraft Products, Inc., Dayton, 
Ohio, were, and decided something had to be done 


Through some creative thinking on the part of 
their chief process engineer and their master me- 
chanic, they have given a new look to blueprints 


Blueprints 


Corp. 


ing agents. 


are useful to other purchas- 


Reader Exchange gives 


you the opportunity to present them. 


Magnets, Display Board, Protect Blueprints; 
Coating Sharp Tools with Plastic Cuts Damage 


U.A.P. has installed six 48x72-in. panels of 
stainless steel on the walls of the drafting room to 
which they fasten the blueprints and drawings by 
means of magnets. Panels are Type 430 stainless 
steel sheet supplied by Allegheny Ludlum Steel 


Satisfied engineers point out that it’s easy to see 
the drawings from any part of the room, and that 
they are preserved in their original condition. 


Preserving Cutting 


Here’s an idea for inexpen- 
sively eliminating damage to cut- 
ting tools. This method does 
away with damage from contact 
with other tools in bins, and in 
transit to and from repair shops, 
it is said. 

At Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Marietta, Ga., each tool crib is 


equipped with a small melting 
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LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., Marietta, Ga., cuts some of the handling 
damage to some of its fine tools with inexpensive, plastic-dip method. 


Tools 


pot (size shown, $100). The pot 
holds 20 lb. of a plastic com- 
pound, Westcoat-Clear +202, 
made by Western Coating Co., 
Royal Oak, Mich. Plastic is 55¢ 
a |b. 

All drills over %2-in., and all 
cutters, end mills, reamers, and 
taps, are dipped into the 350 F. 


returned to the crib from the 
floor. All tools are coated, 
whether they are going into bins 
or to the repair shop. 

Lockheed uses a clear plastic 
which allows reading identifica- 
tion numbers on tools even after 
they are coated. 

Because the plastic must be 
clear, pots at Lockheed must be 
emptied and filled with fresh plas- 
tic every two weeks. After two 
weeks the plastic tends to turn 
dark although it retains its other 
properties. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


Electric Motors 1 H.P. to 500 H.P. 
TRANSFORMERS - GENERATORS 
GEAR REDUCERS - BLOWERS 


BUY e SELL 


RAINBOW ELECTRIC 
2610 Green Bay Rd. Evanston, Ill. 


SURPLUS 
INVENTORIES .. . 


One quick and economical way to sell your 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER .. . PURCHASING WEEK. 
PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 key 
purchasing executives . . . the men that have 
the authority to say ‘‘yes’’. 


For quick economical results . . . advertise your 

surplus inventories in PURCHASING WEEK 

- . . at the low, low, rate of $10.00 per 

advertising inch. 

For contract rates or information, contact your 
advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12 New York 36, N. Y. 


plastic as soon as the tools are 
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(Continued from page 1) 
retail boosts. So are mattresses and items such as handbags and 
belts which have been hit by higher leather costs. Some of the 
increases already have been announced. Retail buyers said 
last week they were confident in forecasting others, based on 
higher textile labor and material costs and the expectation of 
higher steel prices. 


* * * 

The steel industry’s unswerving firmness in the face of the 
second steel contract deadline nourished continuing hopes last 
week that a steel price rise, if not a strike, could be averted at 
lease temporarily in any settlement. And with union demands 
already scaled down to the 15 to 20¢ package category, there 
appeared little chance of more than a token steel wage boost. 

Meanwhile, price news is far from being entirely on the up- 
side. An announcement by General Electric reminded many 
buyers that when lower prices are possible, suppliers usually will 
post them quickly. The items involved in this instance are sili- 
con-controlled rectifiers, used in mill automatic controls, mili- 
tary equipment, lighting controls, etc. Only a year ago, when 
the devices were first introduced commercially, the average price 
was $210 each. Since then prices have been cut four times under 
the impact of rapidly growing demand. Last week’s cuts ranged 
from 14% to 25%, putting prices in the $40 to $60 range. 

* « * 

A New Jersey court has been asked to rule on a muddled pric- 
ing situation in fuel oil. A bidder filed suit to prevent award of a 
county contract to a rival firm which bid 5.9¢ a gal. minus a 
discount of 0.43¢ for a net of 5.47¢. The plaintiff said he should 
have received the contract for 850,000. gal. of No. 6 fuel oil on 
the basis of his bid of 5.71¢ less a 0.33 discount for a net of 
5.38¢ a gal. 

But the court awarded the bid to the distributor with the higher 
net on grounds that the contract price varies as the posted price, 
and if that price were to rise, that bid with the larger discount 
would end up as a better deal. 

. ® . 

Railroads are making progress on their efforts to meet trucker 
competition with “wholesale” rates. The New York Public 
Service Commission handed down a history-making rate deci- 
sion last week when it okayed the first move by Eastern railroads 
to install the new concept of lower, guaranteed rates for ship- 
pers who contract to move all their freight between two points. 
The ruling allowed the Delaware, Lackawana & Western Rail- 
road to offer a guaranteed wholesale rate to a firm for moving 
crushed stone from its quarries near Syracuse, N. Y., to a 
processing plant near Binghamton provided the railroad gets 
all the firm’s stone-hauling business. Railroads will try to 
establish other such rates on a regional basis. 


Missile Firms Develop Purchasing-Engineers 


(Continued from page 1) 
and purchasing experience to 
handle vital liaison work between 
buyers and the technical staffs of 
their own firm and suppliers. 

An urgent need for “purchas- 
ing engineers” in the aircraft- 
missile field, at least, developed 
with the advent of the Pentagon’s 
weapons system concept of pro- 
curement as part of the crash 
programs to develop supersonic 
aircraft, mew missiles, and 
rockets. 

Discussing the impact of pur- 
chasing-engineering with Pur- 
CHASING WEEK, North American 
procurement and employment di- 
vision chiefs say they have estab- 
lished rigid requirements for 
their new job category, officially 
titled “Purchasing Technical Rep- 
resentatives (P.T.R.).” 

Combining the best functions 
and talents of top-notch P.A.’s 
with the skills of superior engi- 
neers, the aircraft firm’s P.T.R.’s 
must be graduate engineers with 
five years’ experience in their own 
specialized fields or in high-level 
engineering - purchasing. “The 
men will be unique, as will the 
jobs they are called upon to per- 
form,” North American empha- 
sizes. 

Briefly, the assignment calls 
for negotiation and purchase of 
technically complex systems, sub- 
systems, components, and tests 
for advanced types of weapons 
systems. The P.T.R. must weigh 
cost and delivery proposals, the 
producibility of the article to be 
purchased, and the capability of 
the prospective supplier. The 
P.T.R. also will have wide power 
to evaluate proposals for changes 
and any late deviations in the 
vendor’s work to find out what 
the effect will be on delivery and 
cost. He will recommend engi- 
neering design changes, and as- 
sess suppliers’ progress, capabil- 
ity, and schedule position. 

There appears to be little argu- 
ment as to whether purchasing- 
engineering experts of the type 
required by weapons system man- 
agers such as North American 
should come from basic engineer- 


Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 


Amount 
of 
Change 


Item & Company 
INCREASES 
Boric Acid, U.S.P., ton 
Borax, anhydrous, 9914 
Cottonseed Oil, Valley, 
N-Butyl Alcohol, tanks, 
Isobutyl Alcohol, tanks, 
Styrene Monomer, tech. 
Myrobalans, J-I’s, ton 
Crushed, ton 
Geranium Bourbon Oil 


$4.00 
$4.50 
0025 
005 
005 
003 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$1.50 
05 
REDUCTIONS 
Hydrogen Cyanide, fob, 
Marine Diesel Fuel, reg. & med., Detroit, bb! 


Zener Diodes, Motorola, 1 watt, 1M62Z-100Z, 1-24 
25-99 


Samarium Oxide, Nuclear Corp. of Am., 99% pure, 10 gm. 
99.9% pure. 10 gm 
Thulium Oxide, Nuclear Corp., 99% pure, 1 gm 
i ET Lee eee eT ee CRT R ee Tee eee 
Ytterbium Oxide, Nuclear Corp., 99% pure, 1 gm 
CO EE eo Serre Te rer re eee errr 
Silicon-Controlled Rectifiers, G.E., 10-amp., unit 
16-amp., unit 
Copper. refined, Custom Smelters, 
Mercury, 76-lb. 
Potassium Stannate, lb 
Sodium Stannate, Ib 
Tin Crystals, anhydrous, lb 


$10.00 
$2.50 
50 
$4.00 
$6.50 
$20.00 
005 
$1.00 
004 
O04 
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New 


Price Reason 


$162.00 

$92.00 
1325 

Ad 

14 

12 

$44.00 

$65.00 

$21.00 


Limited supply 
AO 


14 
$4.52 
$4.65 
$3.90 
$3.10 
$5.40 
$4.50 
$3.60 

$11.85 
$9.90 
$7.90 
$2.50 
$3.00 
$5.00 
$1.50 
$2.00 
$7.00 
$40.00 
$60.00 

295 

$239.00 

789 

648 
51.013 


extend use 


Prod. economies 
Prod. economies 
Stock glut 
Demand lag 
Tin price dip 
Tin price dip 
Tin price dip 
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ing or basic purchasing back- 
grounds. At present, North 
American leans toward a man 
with engineering skills, and when 
it finds a top candidate, rates him 
on the same salary level as a 
senior engineer (a reported $700 
to $1,100 a month), with wide 
open advancement opportunities. 


Prefers Engineers 


“We have followed the phi- 
losophy that we can take an en- 
gineer and teach him to be a 
buyer in less time than it would 
take a buyer and make an engi- 
neer out of him,” says George 
Xanthos, manager of Material 
Administration at North Ameri- 
can. But he quickly adds: “Not 
every engineer can be a buyer. It 
requires an interest in the admin- 
istrative end of engineering. It 
has been a problem to find the 
right kind of man.” 

While recognizing the need for 
engineering-trained _ assistance, 
Republic Aviation Corp.’s pur- 
chasing director, E. I. Little, 
stands firmly behind the principle 
of strict purchasing control of 
buying. 

“You don’t need engineers in 

a purchasing department,” Little 
says. “There’s a great necd for 
engineers to apply themselves as 
engineers. Besides, they don’t 
make good as buyers any more 
than buyers make good as engi- 
neers.” 
_ Republic uses procurement en- 
gineers actively, but not to do 
buying. Their job at the Farming- 
dale, L. I., firm’s headquarters is 
to bridge the gap between com- 
pany engineers and company pur- 
chasing people. 

Actually, there appears to be 
little basic conflict between com- 
pany attitudes on the uses and 
responsibilities of purchasing en- 
gineers. 


Not Primarily Buyers 


Although North American’s 
job description for its P.T.R. 
candidates mentions negotiation 
and purchase of technically com- 
plex systems, North American’s 
material administration chief 
stresses that the company “wants 
contracts negotiated by procure- 
ment people rather than engi- 
neers. 

“These men will not be buying 
as such. But they will sit in as 
part of a buying team,” Xanthos 
says. “When the time comes for 
a system to go out on proposal, 
the P.T.R. can evaluate the buy- 
er’s approach.” 

Xanthos says purchasing engi- 
neers must size up the supplier, 
acting as a go-between when en- 
gineering changes are involved. 

Heretofore, Xanthos _ says, 
when a procurement man did not 
understand the complexities of a 
change to be made by a supplier, 
he would have to put the subcon- 
tractor in contact with engineer- 
ing—‘“Our man would not know 
what was going on.” This, he 
says, “is the gap we are trying 
to bridge.” 

North American’s “Tech Reps” 
thus will not pre-emp any re- 
sponsibilities of the engineering 
department and will not take the 
place of buyers, except in a few 
specialized cases. Most will be 
serving the function of helping 
company buyers understand the 
nature of the products they are 
buying and assisting them where 
necessary. 

Du Mont Laboratories, an- 


other firm with highly technical 


responsibilities, also is consider- 
ing the use of specialist purchas- 
ing-engineers—but more for con- 
tact with other engineers and with 
vendors on technical points than 
for actual buying. 

“When engineers get involved 
directly in purchasing, something 
usually gets fouled up,” Purchas- 
ing Director William Voss says. 
He adds that engineers tend to 
be more interested in the prod- 
uct than in the benefits of con- 
tracts and pricing. But he em- 
phasizes that engineers can make 
contributions to purchasing by 
considering and doing run- 
throughs on standardization. 

The employment manager of 
another large electronic develop- 
ment lab sees the “pendulum 
swinging toward engineers in pur- 
chasing.” The older P.A.’s in the 
field grew up with electronics, he 
points out, “but you can’t take : 
new man in from a textile firm. 


Average Not Good Buyers 


The employment man concedes 
that “the average engineer will 
not make a good purchasing 
agent who also has to be a good 
shopper.” He says the “ideal 
background” for a young man in 
the purchasing end of electronics 
is two years of basic engineering 
with a business administration 
degree. 

“Industrial engineers who don’t 
want to spend their lives on work- 
flow and time-and-motion studies 
are good purchasing candidates, 
too,” he adds. He does not con- 
sider it too difficult to find young 
candidates for purchasing with 
technical backgrounds. 

The employment manager at 
another firm active in missile de- 
velopment also stresses the ad- 
ministrative and wide background 
necessary to develop a good pro- 
curement man or even a good 
“purchasing-engineer.” He pre- 
fers engineers trained at Ivy- 
league schools where liberal arts 
are stressed, even in engineering- 
packed course schedules. 


Rocketdyne Creates 
Post to Assure Small 
Business Fair Deals 


Los Angeles—Rocketdyne, < 
division of North American Avi- 
ation, Inc., has created the post 
of Small Business Administrator 
and assigned a _ procurement 
analyst to the job. 

H. J. Perkins, a procurement 
analyst with Rocketdyne for five 
years, will be responsible for as- 
suring small business firms fair 
and equal consideration among 
the engine-making  division’s 
suppliers. Perkins says his new 
assignment typifies North Ameri- 
can’s increasing emphasis on 
buying from small business 
whenever possible. 

More than 75% of Rocket- 
dyne’s suppliers have fewer than 
500 employees. Last year the 
company purchased items rang- 
ing from washers to electronic 
components from 3,724 such 
firms across the nation. 

“Utilizing the skills of small 
business is good business for 
Rocketdyne,” Perkins said. He 
stressed that the company keeps 
in close touch with new suppliers 
from the small business roster to 
insure their compliance with 
quality standards and delivery 
schedules. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
approximate 50,000 workers 
covered by union contracts ex- 
piring July 31. The U.S.W. 
served each of the big primary 
producers with just about the 
same demands that threw the 
steel negotiations into a dead- 
lock. And although negotiators 
returned this week to tackle such 
problems as local work condi- 
tions and other side issues, it 
seemed unlikely, for the present 
at least, that nuts-and-bolts bar- 
gaining on pay increases would 
make any progress until steel pro- 
ducers work out a settlement with 
U.S.W. President McDonald. 


Other Unions— The United 
Auto Workers and the Aluminum 
Workers International Union 
A.F.L.-C.1.0.—also are negotiat- 
ing with aluminum companies, 
but the U.S.W.’s steel pact tra- 
ditionally has set the aluminum 
settlement pattern. 

As a result most of the specu- 
lation surrounding the aluminum 
industry talks centered on 
whether producers would go 
ahead and risk a price boost of 
Y2¢ in August regardless of wage 
increase status at the time. 

The aluminum industry has 
made a gradual but impressive 
comeback from its 1958 recession 
lows and is currently operating 
at roughly 90% of its rated ca- 
pacity of 2,302,750 tons. 
Monthly production figures have 
been setting records, as cus- 
tomers, replenishing recession- 
lowered inventories, _ placed 
orders to meet rising sales. 


Hedge-Buying Tapers Off 


In mid-spring, strike hedge- 
buying, spurred somewhat by the 
concern over steel, began to de- 
velop; but then it began to taper 
off as customers got their con- 
fidence back and found suppliers 
who could easily handle most of 
their needs. 

A PURCHASING WEEK survey 
of inventory plans late in Mav 
reported only a small number of 
industrial buyers participating in 
aluminum hedge-buying. 


Voice Need for Hike 


Meanwhile, some aluminum in- 
dustry spokesmen have become 
increasingly vocal about the 
necessity for a price increase to 
recover the 1.3¢ still-outstand- 
ing from the 2¢ reduction in 
April 1958, a cut forced on the 
industry by world competition. 
Some have hinted they might at- 
tempt to restore part of it with 
spot increases early in August 
regardless of the status of labor 
negotiations. 

In fact, a sales official of one 
of the smaller producers said 
flatly last week that he expected 
a price increase of between 114- 
2¢ a lb. on pig aluminum by next 
month. 

All producers point out that a 
price hike of this amount would 
be only a “price restoration” — 
something not to be considered 
in the same category as a price 
increase. 

U. S. producers, meanwhile. 
still cannot ignore the competition 
in world markets from Alumin- 
ium, Ltd., the big Canadian pro- 
ducer, and other foreign suppliers. 
Aluminium indicated last month 
it was tossing the ball to U. S. 
producers as far as any price in- 


Aluminum Edges Onto Labor Scene 
As the Steel Marathon Continues 


run until late 1960 and it is under 


less labor-cost pressure than 
American producers. 
The Canadian firm is not 


operating at near the percentage 
of capacity currently enjoyed by 
big U. S. producers. It was only 
at 65% for most of the first half, 
but sales have been up sharply. 
This, combined with Russian 
aluminum’s absence from the 
market in recent months, also 
must be considered in any Ameri- 
can pricing plans. 

In the copper negotiations, the 
talks moved slowly at best, with 
mostly non-economic demands 
on the negotiation agenda. Con- 
tracts expired June 30, but the 
union had agreed to remain on 
the job at mines and processing 
plants past the contract deadline. 
The lack of urgency appeared to 
stem directly from union desires 
to watch the outcome of the steel 
industry negotiations. 

New agreements in the cement 
industry followed the earlier set- 
tlement of a 20¢ an hour wage 
increase (spread over two years) 
established by union pacts with 
Ideal Cement Co. The St. Louis 
plant of Alpha Portland and 
Louisville Cement’s Speed, Inc., 
plant signed similar two-year 
agreements last week with the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. Cement, Lime & 
Gypsum Workers. 


Metal Ration System 
To Shed Its Red Tape 


(Continued from page 1) 
subcontractors of voluminous pa- 
per work involved in keeping 
records on purchases of metals 
regulated by the D. M. S. war 
time priority system. 

D. M. S. is the Commerce De- 
partment-administered program 
under which steel, copper, alumi- 
num, and nickel-bearing alloys 
are alloted to prime defense con- 
tractors and their major subcon- 
tractors. Under the D. M. S. pro- 
gram, the government issues spe- 
cific tonnage quotas to contrac- 
tors for purchase of the four 
metals on defense projects. Mills 
supplying the metals are then re- 
quired to give the D. M. S.-rated 
orders priority in shipment. Ac- 
tually, it is a paper-shuffling 
Operation in view of the present 
peace-time market and easy sup- 
ply of the metals involved. 

The Commerce Department 
has decided that prime contrac- 
tors no longer must assign allot- 
ments for the materials to their 
subs. Subcontractors will use the 
controlled metals on their own 
authority, merely telling the 
prime what has been used. The 
idea is to cut out as much book- 
work as possible on the part of 
both prime and subcontractors. 

Prime contractors, however, 
still will be required to keep the 
government informed of what 
amount of controlled metals have 
been consumed. 

The revised regulations also 
eliminate steel castings from the 
list of shapes and forms covered 
by D. M. S. allotments. 

Aside from its paper shuffling 
aspects, D. M. S. does serve im- 
portant functions in that it pro- 
vides Washington with a measure 
of the impact of defense con- 
sumption on the metals market 
on a project-by-project basis and 


creases this year. Its labor pacts 


an 


provides preference ratings to de- 


Major Shipping Jam 
Facing 20 States 
In Mississippi Basin 


(Continued from page 1) 
eral Barge and Mississippi Valley 
Barge of St. Louis, American 
Commercial Barge of Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., and Union Barge of 
Pittsburgh. Together, they ac- 
count for 50% of the common 
carrier traffic on the booming 
waterways. 

Officials of the lines said they 
sought to protect themselves 
against a sudden strike, such as 
occurred four years ago. Boats 
and cargoes were left tied to 
trees along riverbanks at that 
time, imperiling investments of 
millions of dollars. 

About 12 other barge firms 

still are operating with crewmen 
belonging to District 50, United 
Mine Workers. But those firms 
could not handle all the cargo 
idled by the shutdown of the four 
major lines. 
Union and barge line repre- 
sentatives had scheduled a meet- 
ing for last Friday to talk out the 
dispute. The unions’ sketchy de- 
mands included “increased bene- 
fits” and “better job security.” 

Shipping on the giant Missis- 
sippi system, including the 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio 
Rivers, has been breaking rec- 
ords annually. Traffic through 
Granite City locks at St. Louis 
last month was 2.5 million tons 
vs. 1.87 million for the same 
period last year. 

Many industries affected by 
the shutdown are attempting to 
divert their shipments to the op- 
erating barge lines where pos- 
sible, or to rail and truck carriers. 
Should the river tie-up continue 
much longer, it could cause short- 
ages—and higher prices—for 
commodities moved by river. 


LIFO Rules: Stock 


In Separate Pools 


(Continued from page 1) 
to a United States court of ap- 
peals. 

Under the LIFO method, the 
value of inventory materials is 
figured at current cost, rather 
than at original cost. In times of 
rising prices, LIFO thus reduces 
taxable profits on sales. How- 
ever, the higher present cost can 
be applied only if year-end in- 
ventory is the same as or bigger 
than the previous year. 

If at the end of a tax year in- 
ventory has gone down, the law 
requires that taxes be paid on 
profit made on that part of the 
inventory which has been sold or 
used up. And the profit is then 
measured as the difference be- 
tween the sale price and actual 
original cost. 

In the Klein Chocolate case, 
the company treated all its in- 
ventory— including raw materials 
as well as finished goods—as one 
single unit. This method avoids 
inventory “liquidations,” since 
combininz inventory materials 
tends to cancel out increases or 
decreases in component pools. 

However, tue Tax Court agreed 
with government tax men that 
this single unit method does not 
clearly reflect taxable income for 
manufacturers. The court says 
manufacturing companies must 
maintain separate inventory pools 
for LIFO purposes, particularly 
for raw materials, goods in proc- 
ess of manufacture, and finished 


fense contractors. 


To Meet Emphasis 


(Continued from page 1) 
tralization versus centralization. 
“A.M.A.’s job is to keep man- 
agement informed and to remain 
alert to what’s going on in indus- 
try,” said Daniel C. Cady, di- 
rector of the association’s manu- 
facturing division. 

“Interest has been soaring for 
some time in the field of purchas- 
ing management,” he said. “We 
are only trying to fill that de- 
mand. Our emphasis is on quality 
leadership and content at our 
meetings.” 


May Have to Expand 


Cady, a procurement expert 
who served as a Pentagon con- 
sultant during the establishment 
of the Air Force’s “weapons sys- 
tem” concept, said it was possible 
A.M.A. may have to expand its 
purchasing development pro- 
grams still more in future years. 
A.M.A.’s purchasing sessions 
are designed to meet members’ 
interest in the managerial aspects 
of the function rather than just 
“how to buy right,” Cady em- 
phasized. “A good ‘technician’ 
won't necessarily fill the bill.” He 
credited a general industrial 
trend toward integration of func- 
tional areas with responsibility 


Congress Studies 
Railway Express 


Washington—Now Congress is 
trying its hand at solving the old 
problem of uneconomic small 
package shipments and less-than- 
carload loads traditionally hauled 
by Railway Express. The Rail- 
way Express Agency recently has 
run into toughening competition 
from truckers. Ten days ago it 
asked the heads of all railroads 
using its services to approve a re- 
organization plan designed to 
keep it in business. 

The Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee last week 
held a one-day hearing on pro- 
posals to merge small shipment 
facilities—including Railway Ex- 
press, Parcel Post, and trucking 
services—into a single transporta- 
tion agency. Part of this plan, 
supported by the Post Office, 
would consolidate bulk mail, ex- 
press, and less-than-carload ship- 
ments into one operation, 

The one witness at last week’s 
hearings was Spencer E. Hughes, 
spokesman for a working com- 
mittee set up by shipping inter- 
ests to explore solutions. Hughes 
recommended a “single agency” 
run jointly by the railroads, truck- 
ing companies, and the Post 
Office to handle small bundles. 

But, warned Hughes, “There 
does not appear to be too much 
hope for the railroads to adopt 
the single agency plan of opera- 
tion, and that makes the outlook 
for the continuance cf Railway 
Express Agency very doubtful. 
Frankly, I take not only a dim 
view, but a very dark view of the 
express situation.” 

The heads of all major rail- 
roads now are considering a 
broad reorganization plan aimed 
at keeping the agency under rail- 
road ownership and putting the 
current deficit operation on a pay- 
ing basis. Agency directors ap- 
proved the plan 10 days ago. 


wares. 


Purchasing Week 


A.M.A. Plans More Buying Talks 


on Procurement 


for top management’s new pre- 
occupation with purchasing prob- 
lems. 
Founded in 1923, A.M.A. 
long has recognized purchasing 
as a vital industrial function. It 
conducted occasional purchasing 
workshop seminars (usually three- 
day affairs designed for experi- 
enced operating executives only) 
for a number of years on the or- 
ganization and management ol 
the purchasing function. But 
since 1958 the organization has 
been steadily increasing its activ- 
ities in that area. 
Two of its major conferences 
during the past 18 months have 
covered purchasing and the allied 
subject of materials management. 
Since last March alone, six pur- 
chasing and two materials man- 
agement workshop and orienta- 
tion sessions have been held in 
New York, Chicago, and on the 
West Coast. 
A weeklong seminar on the 
organization and management of 
the purchasing function, set for 
Aug. 24-28, is one of 11 manu: 
facturing division summer seml- 
nars to be held this month and 
next at Colgate University. 
The fall schedule opens Sept. 
14 with three separate meetings 
going simultaneously—a 3-day 
purchasing workshop seminar in 
Chicago, a 5-day orientation sem- 
inar in New York, and a 5-day 
orientation session on integrated 


materials management at the 
A.M.A. academy at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 


Innovations in Purchasing Topics 


Innovations in the type of pur- 
chasing seminar topics during the 
coming year include a three-day 
workshop on measuring and im- 
proving purchasing performance 
(Oct. 21-23 at New York). 

Purchasing cost management 
and value analysis will be ex- 
plored at an extended workshop 
seminar scheduled for next Nov. 
9-11 and Dec. 14-16 in New 
York. Government procurement, 
its organization and management, 
will provide the basis for a Feb- 
ruary workshop session. 

Conventional purchasing or- 
ganization and management ses- 
sions also are scheduled for next 
December in Los Angeles and in 
New York next March and April. 

A.M.A. workshop seminars are 
usually 3-day affairs attended by 
a maximum of 15 experienced 
top executives who meet to dis- 
cuss common problems and re- 
sponsibilities. The men exchange 
experiences under guidance of 
skilled chairmen. Orientation 
seminars usually consist of 40 to 
50 participants and are designed 
for the seasoned executive who 
wants a review of fundamentals 
and late developments in his field, 
or for the less experienced man- 
ager who wants to learn basic 
principles. 

Cady cited the N.A.P.A. for 
its cooperation in the Associa- 
tion programs. He noted that 
many top N.A.P.A. national, re- 
gional, and local officials have 
participated as leaders and chair- 
men in various workshop and 
conference programs. These in- 
clude the present N.A.P.A. presi- 
dent, T. O. English of Alcoa, and 
H. W. Christensen, U.S. Steel’s 
Columbia-Geneva division pur- 
chasing director and 1959 
N.A.P.A. Shipman Award win- 


Final railroad action on_ the 
scheme is expected by early 
August. 
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Foreign Trade Talk Intensifies 
At Shows and in U.S. Companies 


Russians Boast Raw Material Contracts 
Swiss, British Bid on Turbogenerator Job 


(Continued from page 1) 
forts of foreign countries to move 
into the rich Midwest market 
area. 

In Miami, the Florida Power & 
Light confirmed that the Swiss 
electrical machinery producer, 
Brown-Boveri, and English Elec- 
tric submitted bids, on request, 
for two 200,000 kw. steam turbo- 
generators. If the bids run true 
to form, based on past experience 
of T.V.A. and other public power 
projects which have bought simi- 
lar foreign equipment, the foreign 
firms appeared destined to get the 
business. 

Florida Power’s decision to 
consider foreign-made equipment 
of major size came as a shock to 
U. S. producers, but American 
firms contended they didn’t think 
other private utilities would fol- 
low the lead. They expressed 
confidence they would hold their 
private utility markets on the 
basis of service, quality, and 
proximity, although they have 
been fighting tooth and nail to 
block similar purchases’ by 
T.V.A. and other public power 
agencies. 

As for Florida Power, its pres- 
ident, Robert Fite, commented 
that he has bought Italian Steel 
and Venezuelan oil, so why the 
fuss over this decision? 


Russian Show—v. S. business- 
men attending the special “trade” 
showing of the Soviet Exhibition 
indicated they were “just looking” 
for the most part. Their com- 
ments were limited mainly to 
such remarks as “very interest- 
ing” and the like, but a few indi- 
cated they believed more trade 
with the Soviets might improve 
international relations. A num- 
ber, such as Vice President Don- 
ald Carpenter of Smith, Kirk- 
patrick & Co., complained about 
the apparent absence of price and 
delivery information. Others who 
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represented Du Pont, Union Car- 
bide, and other large firms said 
they came merely to see what was 
going on and what was offered. 
But the Russians have boasted 
they have a number of raw ma- 
terial transactions in the works 
involving chrome ore, wood pulp, 
lumber, and benzene. 


Chicago Fair — Amid the 


mounds of consumer goods dis- 
played at the International Trade 
Fair, exhibits from two countries 
on opposite sides of the world 
foreshadowed a growing aware- 
ness of the Midwest as a lush 
market for foreign-made indus- 
trial equipment. 

Both Poland and Japan made 
it plain they feel direct shipment 
to Great Lakes ports is sure to 
come. Poland, in a_ surprise 
move, made the biggest indus- 
trial splash with a gleaming dis- 
play of machine tools never be- 
fore exhibited in the United 
States. The tools were not new 
types, but a Polish spokesman 
said his country’s object in par- 
ticipating in the fair was “to 


show what we have available, be-! industrial display with a Tsugami 


cause Chicago is the base of the 
most industrialized part of the 
United States.” 

The Poles coyly declined to 
discuss prices, saying only that 
their equipment would be “very 
reasonable.” Their spokesman 
said confidently: 

“We expect to sell all the ma- 
chinery we are showing at the 
fair and get orders for at least an 
equal amount while we’re here.” 

A half mile further down the 
pier was a much larger exhibit 
by Japan and Japanese importers, 
featuring a vast selection of con- 
sumer and production goods, 
ranging from silks to transistors. 

The Japanese highlighted their 


thread-rolling machine, making 
its first U. S. appearance and 
priced at $10,350, delivered in 
Chicago. A $9.95 checkwriting 
machine also attracted attention. 

But the Japanese emphasized 
they were trying to sell on the 
basis of quality rather than price. 
“In the past Japanese products 
have received a bad reputation,” 
a trade spokesman said. He 
added: “Our price is usually 
lower, too.” 

The Japanese said they had no 
experience shipping goods such 
as heavy machinery directly to 
Great Lakes ports but said “we 
intend to see if it will be profit- 
able.” 


O-BVALVES. 


every part gives longer service 


Part-for-part, O-B union bonnet gate valves 
are made to give the longest, most reliable 
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service. 


Handwheels are cast of tough aluminum 
alloy to withstand the strongest grip. 
Stems and discs are cast or machined 


from a special copper base, high tensile, 


high yield strength bronze developed for 


excellent resistance to corrosion. 


Bonnets, union rings, bodies and other 
cast parts are made of bronze 85-5-5-5 
(ASTM B61) with plenty of weight for du- 


rable service. 


Because of the care Ohio Brass takes in 
the manufacture of individual parts, valves 
last longer and need less maintenance. 

0-B rising stem union bonnet gate valves 
are available in sizes from %-through 
3-inches in pressure ratings of 125 Ibs. 
WSP - 200 Ibs. WOG and 150 Ibs. WSP - 300 
lbs. WOG, Ask your distributor about all O-B 
bronze valves, or write to Ohio Brass 


Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


HERE’S 
L _ YOUR MOST COMPLETE 


BLACK GRANITE \ 
BUYING GUIDE 


GAGING PRODUCTS 
or 


GRANITE SURFACE PLATES 
AND ACCESSORIES 


This new buying guide contains a selector 
chart listing 432 surface plates of various 
sizes, ledges and accuracies. It also ex- 
plains the meaning of DoALL surface 
plate accuracy and contains a complete 
listing of plates made in exact accordance 
with government specifications. The fully 
illustrated guide also describes DoALL’s 
black granite accessory gages: angle plates, 
straightedges, parallels, master flats, mag- 
netic chuck platforms, deburring stones 
and plate stands. DoALL’s resurfacing 
and fixturing service is also explained. Get 
your free copy from your local DoALL 
Sales-Service Store. 
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DoALL Doubles Plate Accuracy — No Price Increase 


DoALL Black Granite Gaging Products go far beyond usual tolerances— 


30-DAY beyond federal specifications. Now DoALL surface plates and acces- 
sories are produced to Unilateral Tolerance Limits. With this standard, 
TRI AL OFFER DoALL delivers twice the accuracy for the same money or less! DoALL 
Black Granite Surface Plates are available in three accuracies—all under the 
You can test DoALL Black Unilateral Tolerance Limits. 
Granite Surface Plates in BeeOUY SIUMO (AA)... ccc cccceseccnssen + .000025” 
your own plant—without Bememenons Garmee (A). occ. cccccccccvccccecce + .000050” 
cost or obligation. DoALL A er eee +.000100” 


will send you a surface plate 
in any standard size up to 
24”x36”", freight prepaid, for 
a 30-day free trial. Call your 
local DoALL Store today. 


Purchasers of DoALL surface plates and accessories can put their trust in 
DoALL’s reputation as a distributor of top-quality gaging products. 
So-called “‘bargain”’ plates at reduced prices reflect the lack of craftsmanship 
and accuracy. DoALL’s use of the finest black granite coupled with manu- 
facturing skill and know-how assures users of plates and accessories made 
exactly to their accuracy requirements. 


Call your local DoALL Sales Engineer. He will be glad to give personal 
attention to your gaging problems. 


The D6ALL Company, Des Plaines, Illinois 


Call Your DéALL Service-Store 
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THIS ISA 
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